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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
The Magazines. 


The Metropolitan Magazine has taken up the cause of psychic 
research, as perhaps readers may already know, tho its articles 
may not impress the scientific man. But it may awaken many to 
the existence of the facts just because editors are presumed to 
know what is going on in the world. It opened with an article 
by Mr. O'Higgins, in April, and followed this up by one from 
‘Sir Oliver Lodge, in June. The July number had one by Olla 
Toph, chairman of the Psychical Research section of a Woman’s 
Club in Indianapolis. Sir A. Conan Doyle tells of his conversion, 
in the August number. Mr. O’ Higgins has another paper in Octo- 
ber, in reply to some inconsequent persiflage by Rupert Hughes. 
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In November Booth Tarkington brings satire to the aid of open- 
mindedness. ‘They will all create expectancy in the public and 
this is perhaps the first step in driving the scientific man to cover. 


The Catholic World, for December, 1917, takes up the subject 
under the signature of Mr. Godfrey Raupert, who seems not to 
get farther than to accuse science of reversing its attitude. But 
he does not see that, as a fact, scientific men have very few of 
them been interested in it. Draw the distinction between 
“ science ” as method and “ science ” as result and it will be found 
that the first has always been consistent and changes its views only 
when it gets the facts. The consistency of the church never saved 
it. It only prevented its discovery of the truth. Moreover it has 


been more opposed to it than “ science ’’, tho many of its heads 
knew the facts. 


The September Nineteenth Century has an article on “ Relig- 
ion in Repair”, by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the theosophist, and the 
October number of the same magazine has a reply by Prof. James 
A. Lindsay, of Belfast. The article by Mr. Sinnett shows the 
influence of psychic research on certain thinkers, tho there is not 
much in common between theosophy and psychical research. One 
is a speculative movement and the other is scientific. It is this 
speculative characteristic that exposes Mr. Sinnett to the criticism 
of Prof. Lindsay. It is unfortunate that every aspect of the sub- 
ject except the intelligent one can get notice. There is not a 
proved fact in Mr. Sinnett’s article. He asserts that a lower 
order of intelligence exists in Mars and a higher one with a 
better than the earthly civilization on Venus, but not a fact to 
prove it. This is the reason that Prof. Lindsay, with his sceptical 
criticism, will have the support of all intelligent people, tho his 
criticism ignores all the facts of psychical research quite as much 
as does Mr. Sinnett. But both show the signs of the times. 


The Contemporary Review, of England, for November, 1917, 
has a very sympathetic review of Sir William F. Barrett’s recent 
book on “ The Threshold of the Unseen.” 
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Mite Fund Endowment. 


Two members of the Society have suggested to us the pro- 
priety of seeking contributions in small amounts, and to be paid as 
members feel able, to the Endowment Fund. They remarked of 
themselves that they could give a small sum each month, tho they 
were not able to give a large lump sum at once, and they thought 
the same might hold true of many members. We therefore make 
the suggestion to Associates, Members and Fellows that the En- 
dowment might be quite materially increased by this method each 
year. Some years ago when Mr. James T. Miller, of Rochester, 
N. Y., made his will for leaving us a specified sum provided we 
had $25,000 endowment at his death, we resorted to doubling 
membership fees to secure the conditions for saving the bequest, 
and we succeeded in doing so, though it took two years’ doubling 
of membership fees to accomplish it. Something like similar con- 
tributions might be made at present and we are availing our- 
selves of the suggestion made by the two members to bring the 
matter before the Society. Any sum subscribed, annually or 
monthly, to that fund will be welcome. The object is to have 
eridowment enough to secure the continuity of the work. 
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THE RETURN OF MARK TWAIN 


by JAMEs H. Hystop. 


1. Introduction. 


In the Journal for July, 1917, (pp. 361-365) I published a 
short account of some experiments on this topic with a promise 
to give a summary of the results later. The detailed record will 
have to wait still longer for publication. The brief note already 
published was designed only to apprise the public of the Society’s 
part in the work that claimed to be from Mark Twain after his 
death and not to give any of the facts on which its judgment was 
based. In fact the experiments were not completed when that 
statement was made, and now that they have been completed it is 
in place to show what evidence we have to justify an interest on 
the part of psychologists in such phenomena. Without these ex- 
periments the disposal of the case would have been easy, tho that 
disposal would have been unscientific and without specific proof 
of itself. In this paper I wish to show what may be expected 
when the right sort of investigation is made. I shall have to 
restate the circumstances and conditions under which my ex- 
periments were made. 


Soon after the review which I| published on the work of Pa- 
tience Worth I learned from one of the parties connected with 
that work, Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings, that she was getting 
Patience Worth through another psychic. Just as the interest 
was beginning to grow in this fact and when | had formed my 
plan for a cross reference experiment to see if I could get Patience 
Worth myself, the whole work of this new psychic changed. She 
began to get communications purporting to come from Mark 
Twain, and I had to wait until a better time for cross reference 
experiments to test the claims made in this new case. 


The psychic in the case was a Mrs. Hays, of St. Louis. Her 
work was also done with the Ouija Board, as in the case of Mrs. 
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Curran with Patience Worth. The circumstances, however, 
were such that Mrs. Hutchings was as necessary a part of the 
phenomena as Mrs. Hays. Both ladies had to hold a hand on the 
index or planchette part of the instrument. It would not move 
under other conditions. If Mrs. Hays alone held her hand on 
it the index would not move. If Mrs. Hutchings alone held her 
hand on it the index would not move. But if each held a 
hand on it the motion was very rapid and taxed the patience and 
skill of Mr. Hutchings to take down the spelling of the messages, 
so very rapid was it. The interest in this fact lies in the attempt 
to measure the probabilities that the subconscious of both ladies 
would act harmoniously enough to spell any word whatever, to 
say nothing of writing books characteristic of a man whom 
one of them had read and whom the other had not read! We 
may leave the mechanics and chances of such a problem to the 
psychologist who would like to dismiss the case with an ex- 
planation in the subconscious. Under these conditions two vol- 
umes were spelled out. 

3oth ladies are private people, Mrs. Hutchings being a writer 
on art for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Mrs. Hays a 
writer for various papers. No pecuniary reward was involved 
in the work, except such as might come from the risks of publi- 
cation. No taint of professional mediumship is contained in 
either case and all ordinary objections may be discounted at the 
outset. The parties are open to any investigation that scepticism 
may adjudge desirable on the matter of character. The only 
thing that would first occur to the curious inquirer would be 
the question whether the work was not done as a literary ad- 
venture merely pretending to come from the alleged source, 
namely, Mark Twain, a sort of jeu d’esprit to help in the adver- 
tisement of the work by the claim that it was from the celebrated 
humorist. There is but one fact which might arouse this sus- 
picion and it is the fact that both ladies are writers and are not in 
a trance when the work is done. But students know that automat- 
ism is not limited to trance conditions. It is quite common in 
1ormal consciousness, and the Ouija Board is not necessary as a 
means to the end. It simply happened in this case, that nothing 
could be done without it. Any question on this point must be 
answered by the critic’s or doubter’s own study of the two ladies. 
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And whatever scepticism may be entertained on this point cannot 
be applied to the cross-reference work of Mrs. Chenoweth. I 
may be accused of being in collusion with the two ladies, but no 
scepticism short of that will have any foundation. 

Mrs. Hutchings had not read anything of Mark Twain’s until 
after much of the work had been done. She knew, of course, 
about the man. This much cannot be said of Mrs. Hays. She 
was more familiar with his work. Four facts, as indicated in 
the previous brief article, indicate the resources for a theory of 
subconscious resurrections to account for the phenomena. (1) 
Mrs. Hays had read a great deal of Mark Twain’s work. (2) 
She had expressed the desire that he would communicate, thus 
providing the condition for a Freudian explanation for his ap- 
pearance. (3) She has a very keen sense of humor herself, with 
a tinge of Mark Twain's drollery, tho with less compass and 
depth than his. (4) She also possesses a vein of melancholy like 
Mark Twain, tho without the irony which he had. Perhaps it 
would favor the same interpretation of the sceptic to add that 
Mrs. Hays has psychic powers in other directions which favor 
the dissociation necessary to produce work of the kind. But this 
condition is as much in favor of other explanations than that of 
the psychiatrist, so it cannot have conclusive importance. 

The suspicion that subconscious fabrication might be the ex- 
planation made it necessary to experiment in a manner to decide 
the issue. The conditions just mentioned were ideal for the 
theory of subconscious production, and without experiment for 
cross reference it was idle to maintain that the work was super- 
normal. There was absolutely no evidence within the individual 
case to support the supernormal, except little incidents and refer- 
ences in the work, and perhaps its general character involving a 
better digest of his writings than was probable. This suggested 
independent origin in spite of the general presumption that prior 
knowledge inspired the main subject. But these points would not 
be conclusive to the hard headed sceptic, and hence it was neces- 
sary that I should try experiments for cross reference for evi- 
dence that Mark Twain was at the bottom of the affair. Previous 
cases which had turned out favorably in this respect had sug- 
gested the experiment. These cases have been mentioned more 
than once in connection with similar phenomena, and outlined in 
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the Report on the case of Doris Fischer. In them experiment 
yielded data which required us to modify previous verdicts about 
the powers of secondary personality. It remained to test the 
present instance in the same way to see if the conclusion based 
upon the known facts antecedent to the production of the work 
alleging Mark Twain as its source would be confirmed or contra- 


dicted. This question can be answered after we have summarized 
the facts. 


2. Summary of the Experiments. 


After about half of the sittings were over, Mrs. Chenoweth 
one day remarked to me that she had recently felt impressed that 
she should read Mark Twain, adding that she had never read him, 
but thought she ought to know something of the great American 
humorist. It thus appears that she was quite ignorant of the man. 


Nothing had been published about the case that had reached 
the knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth. A western paper or two had 
mentioned it, but the one that had said most about it was not a 
daily and had a very small circulation in the East. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had not seen this or any reference to it. Nor had she seen 
any allusion to the case in other papers which might have men- 
tioned the subject in connection with a visit of the two ladies to 
Columbia, Mo., where they discussed it before a newspaper con- 
vention a few days before they reported for the experiment. But 
it would not have helped her any to have known about the fact. 
The purpose which I had and the identity of the parties were 
effectually concealed from her. She had never seen or known 
the ladies and did not know that I had any design for experiment 
with them. Moreover they were taken separately to the sittings. 
She did not even see either of them in her normal state and could 
not see them in her trance, because they sat behind her, being 
admitted to the room after she had gone into the trance. Every 
precaution was taken to conceal their identity from her, and she 
could have known them personally without actually knowing 
normally who was present. Under these circumstances ten sit- 
tings were held and then I continued the experiments after the 
ladies left Boston. I took Mrs. Hays first because she was the 
less known of the two ladies and was evidently the main psychic 
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in the result. Mrs. Hutchings then followed with her five sit- 
tings. At intervals with the sittings in connection with Mrs. 
Chenoweth I had sittings with the two ladies themselves, using 
the Ouija Board, with a view to giving suggestions at these sit- 
tings as to what I wanted with Mrs. Chenoweth, so that I could 
remain silent in the main experiments, and also with some hope 
that these sittings might help in the effort at cross reference. 


Evidence of the supernormal appeared at once, but there was 
very little hint of Mark Twain until several sittings had been held 
Allusion to the kind of work he had done was obscurely indicated, 


but not until the fifth sitting did specific evidence of his identity 
appear. 


At the first sitting for Mrs. Hays the first communicator was 
apparently a parent, hers being dead, but this relation was not 
clear. Soon a change of control took place and the first sentence 
was: “ The Girl is a light.” This was not only a correct hit, but 
the use of the word “ Girl” was especially significant, as it was 
the name by which Mark Twain called her with Mrs. Hutchings 
in the Ouija Board experiments. Immediately the control re- 
marked that “her sensitiveness was of interest’ to me, which 
was especially true, and the first time that so prompt a recog- 
nition of such an interest had taken place. In a moment an 
allusion was made to her father, who is dead, and his desire to 
communicate indicated, and then some diagnosis of her powers 
followed. Immediately reference was made to “ hands and vis- 
ions’, adding that she “sees things sometimes’’. Both were 
true. Mrs. Hays is quite clairvoyant and has pictographic vis- 
ions in one type of her work. Evidently the allusion to “ hands ” 
was a fragmentary intimation of the Ouija Board work, but it 
was not further developed at the time. It was said that some of 
these experiences were “ written to make clear to some one else 
that they occurred”. If this referred to the work of Mark Twain 
it was correct. It was specifically stated that these experiments 
were ‘not coincidents’’, which is particularly true of Mark 
Twain’s work, which consists of posthumously written stories, 
and it was stated that this work had “ a real purpose ”’. 


Allusion was then made to the mother and to an Aunt Eliza- 
beth, the former being dead and nothing known about the latter 
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whether dead or not at the time, tho such a person and relation- 
ship were correct. Then came an intimation that a little boy was 
present, a child of the sitter. She had lost a stillborn boy some 
ten years previously. The sitter was said to be quite nervous. 
This was true. Then with a reference to another and unrelated 
matter the first sitting closed. 


At the opening of the second sitting what purported to be one 
of Mrs. Hays’s guides came first, intimating that it was the 
grandfather who came the day before and disclaiming that it was 
his personality in the present instance, but showing in his or her 
spirit that there was some friction with others. The sequel 
showed that my inference at the time was correct. This person- 
ality intimated some doubt about what I was after, knowing that 
the possession of Mark Twain might threaten his or her domin- 
ion. But no evidence of the supernormal came at this sitting 
This communicator simply asserted that he or she could “ make 
the noise too”’, but did not indicate whether it was raps or the 
noise of the Ouija Board. From my acquaintance with obsession 
I would say that the controls had put this personality in to fore- 


shadow the difficulties under which the work with me had to be 
done. 


The first communicator at the third sitting was more har- 
monious and disavowed identity with the guide of the day before. 
Allusion was again made to the sitter’s nervousness and then to 
work of this kind at home, saying nothing about the Ouija Board, 
tho referring to the work as capable of being done in the same 
way as this work, and then describing it as clairvoyance. This 
was not what I wanted, but it was correct. The lady, I learned 
after the sitting, was quite clairvoyant and most of her work had 
been done in that way. I had known nothing of it. 


When I asked who it was that was doing the work at home, 
understanding of my desire was indicated and the intimation that 
the identification would have to be established by messages “ given 
through another source”, implying the need of cross reference, 
giving as the reason for the need of this what was tantamount 
to the admission that the subconscious might color a personality 
in the transmission: for the communicator said that “there is 
often a play of imagination to contend with, not always in the 
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mind of the girl, but within the minds of the others ”’, suggesting 
that more influences than the subliminal of the medium are liable 
to affect the results. 


Reference to her father followed and to his interest in the sub- 
ject, which was said to be somewhat lacking, which was true in 
his lifetime. An allusion to the trance of the sitter was not cor- 
rect, tho there were signs of an incipient trance in some tendencies 
to anesthesia and numbness. There followed a reference to 
an aunt and to some prophetic power which the sitter had. The 
latter point is correct, but the identity of the aunt was not 
indicated. In a moment came a statement about “ Jests ”, which 
suggested vaguely what I wanted to ascertain; namely, the in- 
fluence of Mark Twain, but it was not developed into anything 
definite. ‘The messages ran into some confusion, which suggested 
a conflict of personalities on the other side, which had been pre- 
dicted by the Mark Twain personality through Mrs. Hays at the 
sitting with her the evening before. The name Blossom came, 
which is not recognized by Mrs. Hays, but which I suspect to be 
the little personality that foreshadowed trouble in the second sit- 
ting. With her name the sitting came to an end. 


At the next sitting the first communicator gave no evidence 
of his identity or of the supernormal, but on a change of control 
an allusion to “ voices and sounds” was made, which was not 
especially important, tho relevant as raps had once been heard 
just before the death of the sitter’s daughter. ‘ Voices”’ are not 
a particular form of psychic experience with the lady, but Mark 
Twain's daughter is a vocalist. A reference to “ dexterous move- 
ments of the hand” was made, probably representing an attempt 
to speak of the work on the Ouija Board. Then came an allusion 
to music, which was very pertinent, whether it meant something 
in the mind of Mark Twain or the lady, as the latter is passion- 
ately fond of music and often hears it, as it were, in the form of 
auditory hallucinations, and the former stated later that it was 
referred to in the interest of his own identity, as the living mem- 
ber of his family was a musician. But I am not sure that this 
later statement by him referred to this special incident. I denied, 
in the course of the communications, the pertinence of what was 
said, not knowing the meaning of the allusion to music and think- 
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ing of what I wanted. This led to a change of control and Jennie 
P. came. 


We had not yet any distinct hint of what I wanted. Much 
supernormal had been vaguely indicated, but nothing that 
would lead me to assurance that Mark Twain was present. 
I therefore signified my disappointment at the result and said 
that not a hint of what I wanted had come; that, tho some 
evidence of the supernormal had come, there was no hint of 
whence it came. Jennie P. saw and apologized for the situ- 
ation, if I may use that expression for her excuse regarding 
the confusion, and went on with a message showing clearly 
that there had been no co-operation on the part of the per- 
sonalities about the sitter and indicating that there were two 
groups of them, this fact having been intimated earlier. Her 
message confirmed what Mark Twain had said through the sitter 
herself at the sitting two evenings before; namely, that there was 
a conflict, and the history of the two books which came through 
the lady amply proves this. Jennie P. referred again to the “ dex- 
terous movements ” in connection with the lady’s work and finally 
tried to tell what the instrument was with which the work was 
done, but could get only the word “ machine ” through, and with 
it the name Mary, which was almost the correct name of the sit- 
ter’s mother, the name being Marie. 


At the next sitting the first thing that occurred was an indi- 
cation that Mark Twain was present and that the course of affairs 
had changed. His initial ““M”’ and possibly the second letter 
“a ’’ came at once, and then a message about his purpose, which 
was amply confirmed in the work at both places; namely, to help 
the world on a vital matter. He had signified this in the work 
with the two ladies. He referred to the difference between his 
work at the present light and with the ladies and to a “ manu- 
script ’’ in a statement which represented its nature well enough 
and coincided with what had just been done by the ladies ; namely, 
submitting it to a publisher in Boston. He described the work as 
“ philosophical ’’, which is not strictly correct, tho “ allegorical ”’ 
would have described it, and if that is “ philosophical ”’ the point 
would have been made. I had not seen the work and could not 
tell its nature, nor had I been told its character at that time. 
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The communications continued pertinent tho fragmentary for 
some time, when there was an evident attempt to give his name. 
“M two” or “ M 2” came at once, which was very significant. 
Then the attempt resulted only in a possible reference to Stainton 
Moses, which | interpret ‘““ Moms”’ to be, and then Myers, both 
of whom often help in such crises. But ‘“ Ma” came clear enough 
and then the subliminal-came on with a prolonged effort to get his 
full name. ‘“ Ma” came first and then “S. T.”, which were 
initials of his name, the first of his real name and the second of 
his assumed name. Then followed “ Mark’’, whose meaning is 
apparent to those who know, as the first name, and the initial of 
his second name. But the subconscious evidently supposed that 
Saint Mark was meant and alluded to “ Saint’, but abandoned 
this. Then the name Mark was spelled out and the sitting 
terminated, tho the subconscious evidently thought that Mark 
Hanna was intended, as Mrs. Chenoweth asked me if I knew any 
woman by the name of Hannah. The next day Mark Twain 
alluded to this mistake in a humorous way. But the most sig- 
nificant indication of his identity was the “ M two”, as it came 
before the subconscious had any hint of his identity. This ex- 
pression was a correct indication of his name, which he had 
adopted after his experience as a pilot on the Mississippi River. 
It designated the soundings of the plummet. It came in full later, 
but from this time on the case was clear and it was important that 
he thus established his identity with Mrs. Hays before Mrs. 
Hutchings took her place at the next sitting. 


At the next sitting the most interesting phenomenon is the 
fact that it did not illustrate the usual course, which is to have 
relatives of the sitter appear and relatives only. Instead of this 
Mark Twain came at once and the fact signified his connection 
with both parties. The first thing done was to try to give his real 
name rather than his nom de plume, which, whether intended or 
not, was especially significant, as it did not exactly continue the 
effort with which the sitting of the day before closed. I got first 
the capital letter “S” and then “ Sam’”’, followed by “ Cl”’, his 
name, as everyone knows, being Samuel Clemens. From what 
occurred the day before in the confusion about Mark Hanna it 
was evident that the subconscious had not yet any inkling of his 
identity. With the failure of the effort to get the full name came 
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the following statement: ‘‘ Funny man cannot write his own name 
without so much fuss, but when one assumes so many titles one 
must inevitably make a mark in the world of literature, even if 


that literature assumes the ponderousness of Psychic Research or 
Christian Science.” 


This last sentence is packed full of his identity. Evidently 
the use of the word “ mark”’, especially in association with the 
reference to “ titles”’, was intended as a play on his pseudonym 
and the allusion to Christian Science told who he was, because it 
was the title to one of his works. \We must remember that the 
subconscious had not yet caught on to the real name. Immedi- 
ately after the sentence quoted he referred to “ Hartford” and 
the statement added: “‘ Place, not person. To think that any one 
could take a Connecticut Yankee for an Ohio Statesman. Joke 
lost on you. To think a man of my superior hirsuite growth 


should ever be mistaken for the bald and baby face of him who 
ruled a President.”’ 


Here again is a statement packed full of personal identity. It 
bears reference to Mark Hanna, who had the reputation of ruling 
President McKinley. Mark Twain had a very bushy head of hair 
and Mark Hanna was bald and clean shaven. Mrs. Chenoweth. 
of course, knew of Mark Hanna and possibly that Mark Twain's 
old home was at Hartford, Connecticut. But she did not know 
normally that he was communicating or that his presence had any 
connection with the sitter.* Immediately came the following 
spontaneously, connecting the present with the previous sitting: 


The 2 Marks, my name, exactly fits the case, the 2 Marks. Never 
mind. You know who I am now and it is all right for me. 


(I knew it all along, but we stubborn scientific men have to get it 
on paper. ) 


I forgive every Scientist except the Christian, and that is a mat- 
ter of principle with me. 


* Reference to his A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur is 
also probably intended, and was “lost on” J. H. H., being noted by’ Miss 
Tubby, his secretary, when reading proof of this record. This is the more 
probable, as Mark Twain was not a born “ Yankee” himself.—G. O. T. 
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The reader can see the point of this from the remark above 
that “2 Marks” came from his experience as a pilot, and from 
his relation to Christian Science, which he treated contempt. 
uously. The passage has his sense of humor in it also. 


He then referred to his living in New York, whither he had 
gone after leaving Hartford. He then explained, after indicating 
why music had been referred to before, that his return had the 
importance of being intended for showing that he “ was not a 
dead one’’. He then stated that this was not his first appearance 
and that he had “ practiced some through the hand of the girl’, 
this term “ girl” being the name by which he had called the two 
ladies in his work with them. He then compared his work with 
that of Frank Stockton, remarking that the latter had better look 
after his laurels. The whole passage was full of humor. 


After this humorous account of his purpose he turned to the 
serious aspect of it and remarked: “ I have a way of making light 
of it only that I may better keep hold, but it is the vital matter of 

i, i > ° ' ; 
creation.” ‘This reflected the serious aspect of his nature, which 
was not so well known as the humorous, the serious trait being 
known only to a few, or to those who could read his works be- 
tween the lines. Mrs. Chenoweth had not read any of them. 


He took up the humorous vein again in a passage too long to 
quote and not otherwise evidential. But he returned to say that 
he had been somewhat familiar with the general subject of 
psychic research before his death. I knew this was a fact and 
asked him to give an incident or two. He referred to a “ vision 
like a mist rising and forming a picture before me”’, and then to 
conversation with some friends. I had in mind his experiences in 
“mental telegraphy ”, as he called them. But he did not mention 
these. The sitting terminated with a reference to “ Samuel ”’, his 
first Christian name, but too well known to make evidential. 


At the next sitting Mark Twain began with the effort to get 
the name of his living daughter, which I did not know at the time, 
and succeeded in all but the letter “a” in Clara, which he com- 
pleted later. He gave the name Mark in connection with it, and 
then made an effort to give the password which he had agreed on 
in St. Louis, but in which he did not succeed at the time, tho he 
got the first letter of it, which I did not acknowledge. I did not 
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understand it until he explained what he was trying to do. He 


went at it in a roundabout way. The following long passage 
shows what he was doing: 


It is not a safe thing for a man to go toa foreign land without his 
passports and I begin to think this is worse than any customs a trav- 
eler passes through, for passports are not enough. He must give his 
ancestry and his innermost purposes to a hard headed wretch who 
sits in command of the light. By the way why do you call the 
automatist a light? 

(It was originated by the Imperator group beginning with Stain- 
ton Moses and the Piper case, and I followed suit.) 

It may be to keep light craft away, as the rocks and shoals make 
havoc with all except strong swimmers. 

(I understand. Do you remember the password ?) 

You are referring to work done at another place which was to be 
repeated here s ... or anywhere, if I found myself able to come. 

( Yes, exactly.) 

And I have known from the first that I must get that through iti 


order to prove that I was the same spirit who has been doing some 
things at home. 


( Yes, exactly.) 

Now I referred to passports with that in mind and I intend to 
make good my plan to help them. You know whom I mean, the girls. 

( Yes.) 

Much of this explains its own relevance, but there are 
two or three things that do not. It is true in recent years, 
but not before his death, that a traveler has to give his 
ancestry and purposes to custom officers or government officials, 
as well as a passport. Mrs. Chenoweth knew absolutely nothing 
about this. The query about the use of the word “ light ” turned 
out to be especially relevant. Mrs. Hutchings told me that Mark 
had used the word “ automatist ”’ in his work with her and Mrs. 
Hays. He is only the second person that has ever used the term 
through Mrs. Chenoweth, the other being Mrs. Verrall, who 
used it regularly in life. The word “light” or “ medium”, 
usually the former, is the one used in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 


It was a fair hit, not necessarily implied by my query about 
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the password, to refer to work elsewhere and then ask me if I 
knew what he meant by “the girls”. The word “Girls”, as 
already explained, was the one used by him to denote the ladies. 
The letter “ss” is the first one in the password. This came later, 
but the consciousness of its importance is clear in the passage 
here. 

There followed at once a reference to the sitter’s mother as 
one who helped with the work. Mrs. Hutchings’s mother was 
dead, and in a moment she apparently took control, but the sequel 
showed that Mark was the intermediary. The only distinct evi- 
dential incident in her message was a reference to her head being 
dizzy. She had died from diabetes and during the last months of 
her life she was very dizzy much of the time. The reference to 
a child was not clear until a little later. Mark Twain assumed 
control for a time and then the mother came and tried again and 
only got the initial ““S”’ of Mark Twain's real Christian name 
and then the subliminal came on for a time, during which the 
allusion to the “ child”, now said to be “a little brother” of the 
sitter, made it evident what was meant in the first reference. The 
sitter’s mother had lost a little boy who was, of course, a little 
brother to the sitter. She then made a reference to “ Two 
Sams ’’, which was very important, tho wholly unknown to me. 
Sam Jones and Samuel Clemens, Mark Twain, had both come to 
the ladies in St. Louis. 


The automatic writing then returned with an attempt to give 
the initials of Mark ‘Twain's real name and they were given as 
“S. C. C.”, which were incorrect, tho I did not know it at the 
time. Later he spontaneously corrected the error. He then al- 
luded to some experiences as he was dying, stating that he had 
seen his wife while he was in a semi-conscious state. After some 
non-evidential remarks he tried to correct the mistake in “5S. C. 
C.” but failed, and then compared me to P. T. Barnum, saying 
under oral control that I “had an elephant on my hands in 
the work’. I ascertained that he had known P. T. Barnum 
personally, who was the celebrated showman and who had 
made a great deal of elephants in his menagerie. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth knew nothing about his relation to Barnum, whatever we 
may suppose regarding her knowledge of the showman. 


At the beginning of the next sitting it was evidently the 
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mother of Mrs. Hutchings who occupied the time at first, tho her 
communications were invaded by an effort to get the name Clara, 
which was that of Mark Twain’s living daughter. It was evident 
throughout that the communications were an interfusion of the 
mother’s and Mark ‘Twain, as they combined the mental attitude 
of the sitter’s mother and some of the affairs of Mark Twain as 
connected with the dictation of the two volumes through the 
ladies and the Ouija Board. The mother was probably the inter- 
mediary, and there was an allusion to a picture which was said 
to be a photograph of himself and to be in the room where the 
work was done. | 

This reference to a photograph has considerable interest. The 
record shows that it was associated with his daughter Clara, and 
said that it was kept near at home. Now Mrs. Hutchings had a 
picture of Mark ‘Twain in the room where she and Mrs. Hays 
did their work. It was a photograph that was made at the time 
he took his lecture tour around the world and his wife and 
daughter Clara were with him. In the communications he had 
always used the word ‘“‘ home ” to mean the place where the com- 
munications were made to the ladies. He was evidently referring 
to his daughter in this connection in order specially to identify 
the picture, as he had many photographs of himself besides 
this one. 

Then came a reference to the “ writing board ’”’, which defi- 
nitely implied the Ouija Board, and then an effort to tell the 
nature of the work done, which was said not to be “ personal 
messages, but more like editorial”, with emphasis on the word 
“editorial’’. So far as this went it was correct enough, and also 
the further statement that the work was now mostly complete. 
The following is the message on the point just mentioned : 


You have both been so careful to eliminate all that would mar the 
beauty of the pure expressions he wished to use. 

(I understand, and do you know the name of ...? [Writing 
went on.] book. (Yes.) Of course I do, for was it not a part of the 
plan over here to have the complete work, name, title, size, descrip- 
tion given to you about the make up &c. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

It is not a joke at all, but a very earnest endeavor to make an ad- 
dition to literature, a sort of post-humous work, see? 
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(Yes, perfectly.) 

And the fact that the style and the form may be well known to 
you does not make it less valuable spirit autiobiography. 

(I understand. ) 

I feel that it is right to have this go on, because it will wake up 
some of the sleeping friends who had no idea of the possibility of 
such contact. 

I want the love we feel to be the incentive to further effort 
Harpers people may help. You will know best what to do about that. 


This is a very accurate description of what went on in the 
Ouija Board work. The dictation which was delivered through 
the Board was often in incomplete and abbreviated sentences and 
these had to be filled out by the ladies. There was no doubt of 
what was meant because the abbreviated sentences were clear, 
tho unessential words were often omitted. The name, title, etc., 
were taken up and decided. The book, tho abundant in humor, 
I understand, has also a serious purpose, and tho its evidential 
value is marred by Mrs. Hays’s knowledge of Mark Twain's 
work, it is said to be very autobiographic in respect to character- 
istic features in it. I had not seen it. The allusion to “ Harp- 
ers’”’ is very significant because the Harpers were the publishers 
of Mark Twain’s works. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of this. 

The communications continued in the same vein with char- 
acteristic and pertinent statements which do not require to be 
quoted at length. But a definite allusion was made to the 
“cracked sentences that had to be pieced together’ and which I 
mentioned just above. When asked what share he would have 
in the royalties, the reply was that it would be a “ share of heav- 
enly percentages ’’, which was exactly the answer he had given to 
the same question through Mrs. Hays. He then gave the initial 
letter of the title to the first of the two books, tho it is not stated 
that the initial was so intended. I got this later. 

At the next: sitting he began the automatic writing with gen- 
eral communications that were interspersed here and there with 
evidential touches and I do not quote them in detail. He spoke 
of the work as having been undertaken with a purpose to help 
the whole world, which was an avowed object in the work with 
the ladies, and he spoke of it in an interesting manner as “ keeping 
up the connection in a natural and supernatural way ’’, meaning 
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the contact with the material world. He showed that he was well 
aware of the pitfalls of fraud in any effort to do his work through 
the professional type and stated that he had given them a “ sign 
password which would give the clear idea of my presence”. It 
was not exactly a password, but was a sign to prevent successful 
impersonation by others who had tried to palm themselves off as 
Mark Twain, either in their work or elsewhere. 


He then indicated what was true enough, that one message 
was not sufficient to prove his case, and that the work which had 
been done at the other center was the kind he wished to put in 
the foreground, and remarked that he “ sometimes found the 
flow of words very easy to start for her and then sometimes I 
have to wait a little, even when she gives me opportunity’. Mrs. 
Hutchings recognized that this was correct. He then spon- 
taneously corrected the error made previously about the initials 
of his real name, giving them now as “S. L. C.” instead of “5S. 
C. C.” as before. I did not know or recall that he had a middle 
initial. I knew him only as Samuel Clemens. I had not read any 
of his works but two, and these some thirty-five years before. 

He then turned to some personal matters and gave correctly 
the name Clara of his living daughter. Among his personal state- 
ments were references to his love of the old home in Hartford 
and his choice of New York for its opportunities, speaking of 
Hartford as the place where he “had so much happiness and 
pain ’”’’, alluding probably to the loss of members in his family 
and financial losses also which he later redeemed. He then men- 
tioned a ring with some detail, but the daughter could not verify 
it. Some further statements were made about his desire to con- 
tinue work through the ladies and he then closed the communi- 
cations with references to his interest in this subject when living. 
But while it was true that he knew something about it the special 
incident stated could not be verified by the daughter. He spoke 
of feeling the presence of her mother, his wife, after her death 
and his endeavor sometimes alone to have her come to him. It 
is not known whether this is true or not. The sitting ended with 
the name Margaret coming in the subliminal recovery. It was 
the name of Mrs. Hutchings’s deceased mother. 

At the next sitting Mark Twain began by expressing approval 
of all such efforts and made a humorous allusion to substituting 
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communication with the dead for “‘ Catholic masses for the re- 
pose of souls’’, and then went on to give a very characteristic 
message : 

I am quite serious about this, although I have always had to labor 
about being taken seriously. If I preached my own funeral sermon 
with tears rolling down my back, no one would think I was at all 
serious about it, and some one would begin to cheer for the funny 
things I was saying, but I really have the revolutionary spirit in my 
bones, and it is with me now, and I think that the work that’ I have 
done at home and shall continue to do will help to revolutionize some 
ideas of my friends, if it does no more. 


This passage, I understand, represents many actual experi- 
ences in his life, tho they were not “ preaching his own funeral 
sermon ’’. He was often cheered for humor when he was serious 
and he had to tell his audiences so. I never knew this and Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew less than I did about him. 


The communicator then turned to a personal matter and re- 
iterated that his wife’s face was the first one he saw when he died. 
This, of course, cannot be verified, but it is a phenomenon that 
has been verified in a few other instances. 

There then followed a long set of communications inter- 
mingled with evidential hints, and characteristic throughout. In 
the midst of it the Ouija Board or “ planchette ’’’ was mentioned 
and indicated the method of his work through the ladies. He 
then made an effort to explain more in detail what occurred in 
the Ouija Board work, especially in regard to the man who had 
helped him as amanuensis. Whether this was to Mr. Hutchings 
or some one on the other side is not clearly intelligible, but it is 
possible that Mr. Hutchings, living, was meant, since he made the 
record as the letters were read off the Ouija Board by Mrs. 
Hutchings. In the course of this, however, he indicated facts 
which might make one doubt the reference to Mr. Hutchings, as 
he clearly indicated that there had been friction in getting ade- 
quate control to do his work. Mrs. Hutchings wrote, me that this 
was very true, as one Bertrand Bouillet had fought hard to pre- 
vent Mark Twain from securing a foothold on the case. Then 
an allusion to an “ old spirit who now and then shows such a look 
of age on her face drawn and worn”’, with further reference to 
the mother of Mrs. Hays, coincides with the change in Mrs. 
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Hays’s face when her mother may be present. What was said 
about the personality exactly fitted her mother and described her 
characteristic facial expression in life. 

In the subliminal Mrs. Chenoweth saw a man in white clothes. 
This exactly described the habit of Mark Twain. He used to 
wear a white suit a great deal. Mrs. Chenoweth told me that she 
never knew anything about his manner of dress. An allusion 
was then made to an “ Uncle Frank” about whom Mrs. Hutch- 
ings knew nothing at the time, but learned at home that it was the 
name of a deceased great-uncle of her husband. Then came the 
title of the future and intended book to be dictated through the 
ladies. 

The ladies then left Boston after the sittings which I have 
just summarized and further experiments were conducted in their 
absence. At the first of these sittings Mark at once recognized 
that the ladies were not present, a fact not known by Mrs. 
Chenoweth normally, and after getting adjusted remarked how 
“good a receiver the little lady was”’, referring to Mrs. Hays 
evidently. This was correct, as the books will show, tho it may 
be doubted if she could do systematic work of the evidential type 
as well. At an earlier sitting, as well as at a sitting with Mrs. 
Hays, I had asked Mark to give me the name of the personality 
who had preceded him in his work with the ladies. I had Patience 
Worth in mind, but I gave no hint at these sittings with Mrs. 
Chenoweth of what I wanted specifically. I did not know that 
Mark had been preceded by others as well as Patience Worth. 
He immediately referred in the present sitting to this request of 
mine and after some confusion he said: “ Just a little patience ”, 
and paused, and then wrote “ W”. ‘This was almost the name 
Patience Worth in an indirect and oracular manner. The interest 
in it is the fact that this is the first time in the history of my work 
with Mrs. Chenoweth that the word “ patience ” has been used in 
the sentence asking me to wait. It has always been “ Just a 
moment”, “ Just a minute”, “ Wait a moment” or “ Wait a 
minute ’’, so that it looks as if “ patience’ had been used as he 
had used the word “ mark” to identify himself without making it 
aname. But immediately following this effort he said the “ W ” 
was wrong and evidently tried to give the name of “ Rector ”’. 
getting the first three letters of it and then in the confusion got 
“J ”’,, which was the initial of the name of the book I wanted 
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mentioned. The effort, however, ended in confusion. After a 
subliminal interval the automatic writing tried it again and got 
nothing more than the “J”. The subliminal recovery came again 
and I pressed the fact that I wanted an important name. There 
was some reluctance to do it and the sitting closed. 


At the opening of the next sitting the letters “ Br’ came, 
which were the first two letters in the title of the second volume 
received by the ladies, but it was not stated that this was the 
intention. 

Immediately following, Henry Ward Beecher purported to 
communicate, and there was much difficulty in getting his name 
through. I got the ‘“ Ward” and thought it was Artemus Ward, 
who was also a humorist and might well be associated on any 
theory with Mark Twain, but the correction of it resulted in an 
interesting coincidence which I did not know of until I had com- 
municated with Mrs. Hutchings. It seems that Henry Ward 
3eecher was referred to in one of their sittings a few days before 
they started East for the sittings in Boston. Mr. Beecher men- 
tioned his having come with Dr. Funk at an earlier time. This 
was true and it was especially pertinent to have this association 
of the two men as Dr. Funk had been a member of Mr. Beecher’s 
church, a fact which Mrs. Chenoweth did not know. It seems 
that Mr. Beecher’s object here was to help Mark Twain establish 
conclusively his relation to the work done through the ladies. 


At the next sitting Mark Twain came with oral control at the 
outset, apparently using, on the other side, the method of giving 
his message in the manner he had done it by the Ouija Board. 
He spelled the first three words by letters and then spoke the 
words as wholes after that. It was evidently practice with a view 
of giving the names I wanted. He closed with giving his full 
name and address with great ease : ““ Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
Hartford, Connecticut.” I had never heard his middle name and 
neither did Mrs. Chenoweth know it. I knew the rest. But the 
chief significance in getting it was in the ease with which proper 
names came in this instance of oral control. It suggested that, if 
we could eliminate the pictographic process usual with Mrs. 
Chenoweth we might use clairaudience more effectively in getting 
proper names. It remains to prove this possibility in practice. 

At the next sitting another communicator came and it was 
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several sittings before I was able to get his name and identity 
established. It was Washington Irving. He claimed to have 
helped Mark Twain in his work with the two ladies. But there is 
no evidence of it in the record of the material for the two books. 
But on several occasions a friend was present who called for 
Washington Irving and he purported to communicate. As a cross 
reference this is not strong. But apart from this there was some 
evidence, not at all striking, that Washington Irving was helping 
in the work with Mrs. Chenoweth. Whoever it was certainly 
knew about the facts more or less. 


He referred to something begun and discarded, which I 
learned to be true, and then to the trance, which was incorrect. 
He then referred to Robert Ingersoll and indicated that he had 
been present at a sitting, but did not say that he had communi- 
cated. Inquiry showed that a few days before the ladies started 
for Boston, they had a sitting in Columbia, Mo., and on a ques- 
tion being asked about him were told through the Ouija Board 
that he was present and had come out better than Henry Ward 
Beecher. As Mr. Beecher was a communicator here a few sit- 
tings earlier, this association of the names has some coincidental 
value, all the more when we know that Beecher and Ingersoll were 
personal friends, a fact not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. A perti- 
nent allusion was made to religion in connection with him and a 
correct description of his facial appearance, but Mrs. Chenoweth 
knew enough of Ingersoll’s connections and appearance from 
pictures to deprive the facts of evidential importance. In the 
passage about religion a comparison of the different sects to the 
rainbow induced me to inquire of his biographer whether he had 
ever used this simile in his lectures or writings. The reply 
brought out the fact that his biographer knew of three separate 
instances in which he had used the simile, but not in connection 
with religion. Mrs. Chenoweth has never read any work or 
lecture by him and does not like his views, thinking they were 
too negative. 


Mark Twain followed with some communications, but they 
were not evidential enough to find a place in this summary. 

Washington Irving apparently came again the next day and 
possibly tried to get his name through, for George Pelham was 
referred to as apparently helping him. The interesting thing is 
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that George Pelham’s real name was given by the communi- 
cator whom I suppose to be Washington Irving, as has been done 
by other strangers who would not naturally know that the 
pseudonym of Pelham was the regular one employed. An effort 
was then apparently made to tell me where I had gotten the pass- 
word before. But it is not clear enough for me to be sure of it. 
Two or three coincidences suggest it, but an allusion to a phantom 
rather tends to nullify the hypothesis. 

The next day Washington Irving evidently came again, but 
he did not get anything through that can be clearly described as 
evidence either of identity gr of any special incidents in the work 
of Mark Twain. The capital letter “ C” and then “ Ch” which 
came were not intelligible at the time, but probably refer to 
Charles Dickens, who reported later. 

The next day Mark Twain got the name of Washington Irv- 
ing through and cleared up the perplexity of previous sittings in 
that respect. “ Travels Abroad” were mentioned evidently in 
an attempt, to mention “A Tramp Abroad” or “ Innocents 
Abroad”. When Washington Irving came himself he finally got 
the name of Rip Van Winkle through. Mrs. Chenoweth did not 
know or recall who created Rip, and associated him only with 
Joseph Jefferson, who played him. She might have heard about 
it and for gotten it. She had, however, never read it or any other 
work of Washington Irving, tho she knew that he had written 
Bracebridge Hall. 

At the next sitting Charles Dickens was mentioned in the 
subliminal entrance into the trance and then followed automatic 
writing by Washington Irving. Nothing was given to prove his 
own identity except a casual allusion to John Jacob Astor, saying 
that he, Washington Irving, was present when Mr. Astor com- 
municated with his wife, and then an allusion to the older John 
Jacob Astor. There was no hint of his presence when the John 
Jacob Astor, who went down on the Titanic, communicated with 
his wife, which was several years ago. But I turned to the Life 
of Washington Irving and found that he had been intimately 
acquainted with the elder John Jacob Astor, a fact about which 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing. But Washington Irving was not 
present to prove his identity. He was explaining the object of 
Mark Twain's work, and he well summarized it in the statement 
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that a group of literary spirits had felt that it was time to abandon 
rappings and knocking furniture about and to give some mental 
phenomena which might more effectually prove to the world what 
could be done by spirit communication. He characterized Mark 
Twain’s object and work in an excellent manner and it is impos- 
sible to give a complete conception of it without reading the de- 
tailed record. He continued this subject in the next sitting and 
discussed Charles Dickens and Shakespeare, indicating that their 
work had been influenced by transcendental agencies, but denying 
that his own work and that of Mark Twain when living were so 
affected. 

At the next sitting Mark Twain came, announcing his pres- 
ence by his real name, Samuel L. Clemens, and then remarked 
what is probably true, that, with the ladies he was Mark Twain 
and with Mrs. Chenoweth he was Mr. Clemens. He had difficulty 
saying what he wished, but assumed oral control again after it 
had broken down once and mentioned in a peculiar way the title 
of the most of the books he had written. He gave them in the 
form of-a story in which the heroes of them played a part. 

The next day Charles Dickens came and indicated that he had 
taken part in the work with the ladies, but if this be true it was 
as a silent partner. There is no trace of his presence there. He 
admitted that he had tried to finish ‘“ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood”’ after his death and told where he had done so. After 
some difficulty I found that this was true in detail. Tho Mrs. 
Chenoweth was very fond of his works and had read many of 
them, and knew that he had left an unfinished novel, she refused 
to read it and had never heard of any attempt to finish it after his 
death. But there was no evidence of his personal identity that I 
could treat as probably supernormal, except that Mrs. Chenoweth. 
just before she came out of the trance and for some time after- 
ward, yawned a great deal. This was only the second time that 
such a phenomenon had ever occurred in my work with her and I 
suspected that Dickens was tired when he died. I went to 
Forster’s biography of him and found that the symptoms of his 
approaching death were great weariness. 

At the next sitting Mark Twain made the attempt to give his 
password. He failed by the direct method and Jennie P. came in 
with George Pelham to try the indirect method. She first men- 
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tioned the word “ Tramp”, which was not correct, but was the 
first word in the title to one of his books. Then the name “ Susy ” 
was given, which was the name of one of Mark Twain’s deceased 
daughters. I did not know the fact and had to ascertain it from 
the living daughter. Then Jennie P. said: ‘ Do you know about 
two words; that is a compound word, which is apparently one 
which he wishes to give as the password. It is something like 
Open Sesame.” 

Sesame was the password which he had given me in St. Louis 
and which a few days later he had given me in Toledo through 
Miss Burton, (on whom I had reported in Volume V of the Pro- 
ceedings.) In her case I got it written in letters of fire, so to 
speak, in the air. She was in a trance and I was the only person 
who could read it, which I did not do aloud. It was in pitch dark- 
ness. I mention it only because of its relation to the present cross 
reference. It came spontaneously in Toledo and without my ask- 
ing for it and without any possible knowledge of Miss Burton that 
I had been in communication with Mark Twain. Mrs. Chenoweth 
was equally ignorant normally of the facts. 


sefore the trance came on at the next sitting I happened to 
be talking to Mrs. Chenoweth about the unethical action of falling 
in love with married people or taking liberty with the moral law 
generally in such matters, and mentioned Petrarch and Laura, and 
Abelard and Heloise, thinking of Mark Twain and his comments 
on the latter two in “ Innocents Abroad ’’, but being very careful 
not to mention Mark Twain in my remarks. Immediately on his 
beginning the automatic writing, Mark Twain referred to the 
subject and spoke of me as a good defender of his belief and re- 
ferred to the case of Abelard and Heloise by name, saying that he 
did not mean Petrarch and Laura. I asked where he had men- 
tioned it and after some difficulty and mentioning first ‘‘ Travels 
Abroad ”’, he got the correct title of “ Innocents Abroad’. On 
inquiry I learned that Mrs. Chenoweth had never read any of 
Mark Twain’s works and had not seen “ Innocents Abroad ’’, and 
did not know that Mark Twain had ever referred to Abelard and 
Heloise. She, as a child, had heard her parents reading “ Rough- 
ing It’’, but was too young to understand the humor of it. 
At the next sitting Mr. Myers opened the communications 
with some general remarks, saying that the oral work would be 
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stopped for a time and then be the next step in the development of 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s work. He then made some evidential state- 
ments about Sir Oliver Lodge’s family and his own. They are not 
relevant to the present matter. Then he was followed by Mark 
Twain, who referred to Mr. Beecher and Dr. Funk relevantly, 
and made some statements about smoking which repeated more 
or less what he had mentioned long before in a message. But he 
got through nothing else, tho I suspected that he was trying to 
give the name of the book, which I wanted. 

At the next sitting another communicator, who did not reveal 
his identity, referred to the Harpers who published his books and 
made a very pertinent observation about their character as pub- 
lishers. He then mentioned Mr. Howells, who was an intimate 
friend of Mark Twain’s, saying that he might have chosen him to 
deliver his message, but that trained minds would so influence the 
work as to make it lose all personal distinctiveness, and that he 
had chosen the ladies because they would affect it less. This was 
a correct conception of the problem and an admission that the 
subconscious or normal consciousness would deprive a message of 
its individuality in respect of the communicator. After. indicat- 
ing, perhaps in humor, a possible title for another book by Mark 
Twain they began the effort to give the name of the book I 
wanted. I got “Jo”, which was incorrect, and then “Jul”. 
which was also incorrect. It was the 4th of July and fire-crackers 
were being shot off outside and the noise disturbed the sitting. 
Finally “ Jim” and “ Jerry ” were given, both wrong, but found 
later to have a relevance which I did not know. Then the oral 


control came on and I got “ Jack’, “ Jas” and then “ Ja”, when 
Mrs. Chenoweth recovered normal consciousness and said she 
kept hearing “ Jappy”’. As “Jap” was the name I wanted | 


thought this wrong, but I later learned it was especially relevant 
and in fact perfectly correct. 

At the next sitting, after some general communications which 
were quite characteristic, the attempt to give the name of the book 
was resumed. I got “ Jack” again, and “ Jasper’, both of which 
I thought were wrong, and then “ Jap”’, followed by “n”, which 
was the last letter in the second part of the name. Some con- 
fusion occurred with other letters apparently irrelevant and the 
sitting terminated. 
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I afterward learned from Mrs. Hutchings that the incidents 
were much more evidential than I had supposed. “ James Jasper 
Herron ” was the name of the character who gave the name “ Jap 
Herron ” to the book. “ Jacky ” was the name of the father, and 
Jasper had been called “ Jappy ” or “ Jappie’”’ by one of the char- 
acters in the book. I knew nothing save that “ Jap Herron” was 
the title of the book to be published. 

An interval of two weeks followed during which Professor 
Muensterberg occupied the time, appearing suddenly and without 
suggestion on my part. It was apparently a part of a scheme of 
the controls to have him communicate at a certain crisis of present 
events and his own conversion to reason in regard to the war. 
At the end of this time Mark Twain took his place. As soon as 
he got control he took up the matter of cross reference and com- 
pared his position in it to the Colossus of Rhodes requiring that 
he should have a foot at each place of communication while his 
head was in the clouds watching events beneath. The comparison 
was not natural for Mrs. Chenoweth, tho I cannot make it spec- 
ially evidential. I gave him a statement to report in St. Louis 
through the ladies, asking him to say that I was a cabbage head. 
I employed this phrase for a double reason. First I wanted to 
see the reaction and secondly I wanted to see what it might be 
possible to say about it at the other end of the line. I knew it 
would be a rude message to deliver, but it was one that was calcu- 
lated to appeal to his sense of humor, and it did. His reply at once 
was: “ How do you expect me to be so blunt. That message 
shows no consideration for cabbages.” This answer could not 
be surpassed for humor and is Mark Twain to the core. Mrs. 
Chenoweth is not capable of it. She never indulges in humor, 
tho she enjoys it when presented.* 

* Circumstances which cannot be explained here, the matter being too 
personal, have prevented my getting the cross reference in this instance. 
The experiment could not be made as I desired. 

On the evening of January 26th, 1918, I had a sitting with Miss Burton, 
800 miles from New York. Without any hint of what I wanted, not mention- 
ing a name or asking a question, I received three cross-references. Among 
them was the word cabbage given several times and accompanied by the word 
mark, These were written in the air in letters of fire. The séance was held 
in pitch darkness. The words were purposely not recognized until written 
several times, as I wanted to avoid mistake in reading them. When I read 
them aloud, three raps signifying that I was correct were given. 
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At the next sitting the attempt was renewed to get the name 
“Jap Herron” after some general communications by a friend 
who came to help in this very work. I got “ Jap” and “ Jappy ” 
and then ‘‘ He”’, but no more at this sitting. In the midst of this 
I got “ C” and “ CL”, which were a part of his name, but spon- 
taneously denied as incorrect. “.B’’ came, which was the initial 
of the name of the second book, ‘‘ Brent Roberts ’’, but was spon- 
taneously said to be incorrect, which it was for the book he was 
trying to name, but correct for what I also wanted. Two other 
letters came which are not clearly conjecturable. 


Only occasionally had Mark Twain tried to identify himself 
to the remaining member of the family, already mentioned. He 
had mentioned a ring which the daughter could not recognize and 
as the situation made the incident rather equivocal, I resolved to 
broach the subject when I could and see if my conjecture about 
it was correct. The response was immediate and my supposition 
was supported. 


In the original statement the name of the daughter Clara was 
given and in a few minutes allusion made to “ Mamma’s ring ”’, 
which was said to have been given to the daughter, worn a while, 
put aside and then to have been in the possession of the com- 
municator himself. The context shows unmistakably that the 
most natural interpretation was as I have stated it. But on the 
denial of the daughter that it had any meaning for her I put the 
matter before the communicator to have it cleared up, but with- 
out hinting at what I suspected and without telling anything more 
than that it had no significance to the daughter. The communi- 
cator then said that his wife was helping him in that message and 
that he was referring to her mother and his wife, her daughter. 
As Mark Twain's living daughter would not reply to inquiries I 
appealed to Mr. Bigelow Paine and he ascertained from the living 
sister of Mrs. Clemens, Mark Twain's wife, that Mrs. Clemens’s 
mother had a beautiful emerald and diamond ring which she 
specially bequeathed on her death-bed to Mrs. Clemens, who con- 
stantly wore it and for some reason not known it disappeared, the 
sitter thinking that it was lost. The incident thus turned out to 
be true substantially. 
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However, I took occasion to ask what the attitude of his 
daughter was toward the subject, just to see the reaction. At 
first she had shown cordial willingness to answer questions, but 
finding the incidents trivial she had revolted against the matter 
and requested me not to communicate with her about it again. | 
had said nothing of this to the psychic either in or out of the 
trance, and hence I wanted to see what reaction I would get by 
asking what her attitude toward the subject was. In general the 
reply was correct, as I could easily see from her two attitudes as 
revealed to me. But as she did not reply to further inquiries I 
cannot be sure of details. Mark Twain, however, evidently saw 
the situation and resolved to press upon her some evidence of his 
identity. He mentioned her by name in one sitting and inquiry of 
Mrs. Chenoweth showed that she not only did not know that there 
was such a person but that she did not know that Mark Twain 
had any children at all. In a desperate effort to impress her in 
the last sitting he gave the following message: 


“It is to speak now of some foot trouble—that is, some little 
difficulty, which was his in the last years of his life when he could 
not walk as much or as well as he used to, and it was a source of 
annoyance to him. It was not simply growing old, but something had 
happened to his foot which made it necessary to be more careful in 
walking and in the choice of shoes, and as he had always been a great 
walker, very active and interested in all things out of doors, it was 
nore or less of a cross to him. 


That is one thing he wishes to speak of, and another is a small 
article, a watch charm, and it had some special reference to some 
group or body of people. It seems like a charm which may have been 
a symbol of some order, but he did not use it all the time, and as he 
shows it here today, it seems like a gift which he now and again 
looked at and felt some pleasure in the possession of.” 


The first incident about the foot difficulty seems quite clear. 
The daughter failed to reply to my inquiries to say whether it was 
either true or false, but inquiry of his biographer, Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, brought the information that it had at least a 
modicum of truth. It is not exactly stated. Mark Twain always 
had tender feet that made it important to be careful in the choice 
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of footwear. It was not due to old age, but, so far as Mr. Paine 
knows, it gave no special trouble near the end of his life, tho he 
did not walk much during the last year, so that the record is not 
quite accurate at this point, and yet near enough to be significant. 


Mr. Paine, however, writes that Mark Twain did have a watch 
charm as described, which was presented to him by the Yale Greek 
Society. Whether he took the emotional interest in it mentioned 
is not verifiable. 


He then took up the effort of completing the name of the book 
I wanted and succeeded in getting Jap Herron through the sub- 
liminal, after failing by the direct method. The experiments 
stopped at this point and there was no opportunity to try that of 
Brent Roberts and I had to remain content with the previous 
hints of it that came involuntarily as I thought at the time. But 
as Brent Roberts was one of the minor characters in Jap Herron 
its association with the effort-.to get the name of Jap was very 
natural. 


This cross reference was tried and was more or less successful 
with another psychic, Mrs. Salter, who has not been mentioned 
since the study of the Thompson-Gifford case. While I was car- 
rying on my experiments in Boston with Mrs. Hays and Mrs. 
Hutchings, I wrote my secretary, Miss Tubby, in New York, 
whom I did not inform of my work in Boston, to arrange for 
sittings with Mrs. Salter. I mentioned no names even to my 
secretary and she was as ignorant as the psychic of the persons 
whom I wished to see Mrs. Salter. Again they were taken 
separately without introduction, Miss Tubby not knowing Mrs. 
Hays at any time until after the sittings, and not knowing that 
Mrs. Hutchings was to have any sitting until that of Mrs. Hays 
was finished. As there was but a short sitting for each, the re- 
sults were not so striking for our purposes as those of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The best evidence for the supernormal in these sit- 
tings was irrelevant to the Mark Twain incidents, but in the 
course of them the initials of several persons connected with the 
case were given and the word “ Jap” came. Correct names of 
places were given connected with both the story and the home of 
the ladies. While the initials given were often intelligible, they 
were not as evidential as is desirable. But the name “ Jap” was 
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an unmistakable hit of some interest. Considering that this im- 
mediately followed what occurred in Boston, tho it was frag- 
mentary and did more to prove the difficulty of communicating 
than anything else, the coincidences must be accorded some 
weight, tho taken alone their meagerness would deprive them of 
scientific value. 

3. Explanatory Hypothesis. 


The discussion of this topic need not be detailed. The prob- 
lem is not the general one of spiritistic explanation, but the con- 
nection between the experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth and the 
work of Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays. The introduction 
showed that the evidence for the presence of Mark Twain in the 
work of the two ladies would not be accepted by the scientific 
students of psychology. They might be wrong in saying that 
Mark Twain was or is not the author of the volumes claimed, 
but their scepticism would have the defence that Mrs. Hays’s 
subconscious memory might be adequate to the production of the 
result, assuming that her extensive reading of Mark Twain might 
endow it with the material for the work. The believer would 
certainly have to contend and to prove that this reading and 
desire on her part for Mark Twain to communicate had not im- 
pressed the subliminal with the subject matter for both repro- 
duction and fabrication of the results. The sceptic would un- 
doubtedly have the advantage in the argument from this point of 
view, and it was this fact which made my experiments so 
necessary for the purpose of limiting the claims of destructive 
criticism. 

It is true that there may be incidents and general character- 
istics in the books that transcend any knowledge conveyed by 
Mrs. Hays’s reading. Only a patient comparison of her work 
with that of the works of Mark Twain while he was living would 
discover any such evidence of his independent influence, and even 
then this view would represent largely, perhaps, the opining of 
the student skilled in the detection of fine points of internal criti- 
cism. But we should always be without a criterion of the limita- 
tions of Mrs. Hays’s subconscious mind. That of Mrs. Hutch- 
ings can be excluded because she had not read Mark Twain until 
after he had done much of his work through the Ouija Board. 
But the mind of Mrs. Hays cannot thus be exempt from suspicion. 
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Her reading and desires offer the sceptic all the leverage he wishes 
for an excuse against foreign intelligence and in favor of any 


amount of credulity about the subliminal. But he has to be 
refuted. 


I have called attention to one consideration which this argu- 
ment of subconscious reproduction and fabrication ignores. It 
is the fact that neither lady alone could move the Ouija Board 
and that it would move only when each had a hand on it at the 
same time. This increases the improbabilities that the two sub- 
liminals would act harmoniously toward a given result in any 
other sense than as passive media for the influence of outside 
intelligence. But the advocate of subconscious origin must face 
and solve this problem evidentially prior to his assertion of his 
own hypothesis. Nor will it suffice to say that this harmonious 
action is conceivable. That may be true. What we must have is 
evidence that it is a fact and it will not be easy to produce any 
evidence for it, perhaps not any easier than for spirits. I shall 
not dwell on this, however. It is a vantage ground to which we 
may return when we require. 


I said that the primary problem was not regarding the exist- 
ence of spirits in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. I have said many 
times that I regard this as proved. Here we are concerned with 
the question whether the books by Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. 
Hays have the same explanation as the work done through Mrs. 
Chenoweth. Whether spirits are the first thing to consider is a 
distinct question, and we have first to decide whether the same 
explanation applies to both results. If you insist that secondary 
personality or subconscious memories explain the work of the 
two ladies you cannot apply that hypothesis to the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. If you account for Mrs. Chenoweth’s work by 
telepathy you cannot apply that to the work of the two ladies, 
Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays. Neither one of these hypotheses 
covers the ground. Besides, you would find that telepathy does 
not explain all of the facts in the Chenoweth records, so that you 
have an independent difficulty in those alone. In any case you 
have to reject both secondary personality and telepathy from the 
explanation of the whole. You cannot combine them for the 
whole, for telepathy will not explain all of the records in the work 
of Mrs. Chenoweth. You might speciously say secondary per- 
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sonality in the work of the two ladies and telepathy in that of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, but you would be confronted by the fact that 
telepathy will not explain the latter and that secondary personality 
may have its limitations in certain characteristics and details of 
the books. Consequently, if you are seeking a single hypothesis 
to cover the ground you must find it in normal sources; namely, 
in conscious fraud on the part of the ladies and a similar 
hypothesis in regard to my own work with Mrs. Chenoweth. I 
do not object to this theory. I shall only demand scientific evi- 
dence for it. The slightest investigation into the character and 
work of the ladies will dispel illusions about their relation to it, 
and tho I may not be able to vindicate myself from suspicion, I 
am open to investigation. 

The fact is that there is only one hypothesis that covers the 
ground without complications, and that is the spiritistic. The in- 
fluence of Mark Twain would explain the work of the ladies, 
whether you have the proof of it or not. ‘The communication of 
Mark Twain is the only explanation of the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. You cannot import telepathy, inference, and suggestion 
into it to account for the whole of it, and whatever explains it 
will explain the work of Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays. There 
is one hypothesis that explains both, and so far as I can see only 
one hypothesis explains both sets of phenomena consistently. 
That is the spiritistic and the one that has all the superficial claims 
to application. There should be no doubt in any intelligent mind 
that the spiritistic explanation is the more natural one, and that 
all sorts of devices would have to be accepted to evade the ap- 
plication of it. I shall not further summarize the evidence for 
this conclusion. It has been vindicated in so many other cases 
that it requires little further evidence to sustain it and I take it 
for granted in the nature of the phenomena. 


The important thing is the light which it throws on cases 
which would otherwise be referred to secondary personality. The 
value of cross reference for establishing ihe nature of such cases 
is unmistakably reinforced by the present one. It adds one more 
instance to the class which might have been doubtful before. It 
confirms again what was supported in the case of Doris Fischer, 
tho not as an instance of multiple personality, but as one which 
the psychiatrist and psychologist would refer to dissociation. 
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Without the experiments in cross reference, the work of Mrs. 
Hays and Mrs. Hutchings would be referred to secondary per- 
sonality and to this explanation only. But we cannot suppose 
that the work of Mrs. Chenoweth has that explanation, because 
of the conditions under which the results were obtained. ‘The 
facts sustain the hypothesis for the work of the ladies which ap- 
plies to that of Mrs. Chenoweth and the confident a priori specu- 
lations of the psychologist must be challenged. The main lesson 
is that we begin a generalization which may alter the judgment 
in regard to all such phenomena. Secondary personality can no 
longer be dismissed as requiring no further investigation and we 
cannot be allowed entire freedom in theories of brain cells as 
sufficient to account for the facts, tho they are always compli- 
cated with any other causes. Psychology will have to revise 
either its theories or its facts. At any rate a doubt is established 
about the dogmatism of the psychiatrist and the student of normal 
psychology. The ramifications of the conclusion will prove as 
great as in the Doris Fischer case, to say nothing of the possibly 
extended influence of discarnate agencies on the living where they 
care to exercize it. 


One warning, however, | must issue against all critics of the 
spiritistic theory. In this instance, as in all others where I defend 
it, I am not unconscious of the objections which these critics will 
bring in regard to the characteristic nature of the messages. 
There is a prevailing belief that a man’s personality or personal 
characteristics should be clearly reflected in the communications. 
This assumption is held alike by lay believers and scientific critics, 
more frequently by the latter. I usually find laymen more sensible 
about this matter than the scientific man. But at least for a 
chance to criticize, the sceptic seizes on uncharacteristic incidents 
or expressions for disqualifying the evidence. But if he supposes 
that I do not concede such features in the record when advocating 
the spiritistic hypothesis, he very much mistakes my position. I 
can excuse the illusion in laymen, but not in scientific minds. No 
doubt we have, and perhaps must have, something characteristic 
of the communicator, if only in the veridical character of the 
incidents told in proof of personal identity, but tricks of language 
and style need not be present at all. The sceptic who assumes 
that the lack of characteristic phrase and style is against the spir- 
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itistic interpretation does not know his business. The funda- 
mental assumption of the theory is that the discarnate personality 
is subject to the limitations and modifying influence of the 
medium through whom he gets expression. And there is more 
than this. He also is subject to the influence of other minds than 
that of the psychic. Not only must all messages pass through the 
mind of the medium and be subjected to the coloring effect of her 
organic habits of thought and language, but they must also often 
pass through or be affected by the mind of the control, and in 
some instances by two or three other minds acting as helpers or 
intermediaries. ‘The result on which we base our conclusion is a 
compound, an interfusion of two or three, or even half a dozen 
minds. No critic should approach the subject without recogniz- 
ing that it is this that he has to refute and that he cannot do it by 
remarking that messages are “uncharacteristic”. They are 
always this to a certain extent and rarely reflect the personality 
of the communicator in its purity. It should not be expected. 
Only an ignorant person would assume its purity, after investi 
gating the facts. 

It will be found that the subconscious of Mrs. Hays affected 
the contents of the book and that the subconscious of Mrs. 
Chenoweth affected the contents of Mark Twain’s messages. 
This is unavoidable. Several minds are probably involved in 
both products and an expert student of the phenomena would 
easily discover this interfusion of personality in the result. It is 
the prominent evidence in the case that escapes explanation by 
the subconscious alone, even tho it may be colored by that in- 
fluence. ‘The same law is discoverable in the language and 
thought of any normal writer who is appropriating style and 
thought of his past reading. Hence I shall make a present of 
any objections based upon the impurity of the communications. 
The spiritistic hypothesis is based upon the incidents which 
transcend explanation by the mind of the medium alone, even tho 
the result is highly colored by it. 


I must warn readers, however, against assuming that the 
story itself has anything to do with the conclusion here adopted. 
I do not care whether it is a good or a poor story, whether it has 
literary merits or not, whether readers of it can detect Mark 
Twain in it or not. It is probable that some who are very familiar 
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with the man, his style and habits of thought, and perhaps scenes 
of his boyhood, may find traces of the man, but the circumstances 
prevent us from attaching any special weight to these. My own 
knowledge of Mark Twain as a writer is too small to pronounce 
judgment on these points and I should regard them merely as 
corroborative and secondary evidence if I found them. But the 
telling facts for any hypothesis must be the cross references which 
unmistakably associate him with the books. It is in Mrs. Hutch- 
ings’s introduction to the story that we find psychological traces 
of work which only trained psychic researchers would recognize, 
and then the cross references add the rest. The one thing that 
must dawn on us is the repeated evidence that cases which super- 
ficially show no traces of supernormal influences yet yield to ex- 
periment proving that superficial indications cannot be trusted and 
we may have to allow for supplementary influences from another 
world where we least suspect them. 


Authorities differ in regard to the vraisemblance of the story 
to Mark Twain. His biographer, while conceding that the Intro- 
duction contains incidents like Mark Twain and some unlike him, 
sees absolutely nothing in the story of Jap Herron that would 
remind him of Mark Twain. The reviewer in the New York 
Times finds some things like Mark Twain, but regards the story 
itself as inferior to his work. It is probable that people would 
differ widely on these points, sometimes according to bias one way 
or the other about the alleged origin of the story, but more fre- 
quently because of the unavoidable differences of conception 
which people have of any man whatever. But, as remarked 
above, this makes no difference to the hypothesis defended here. 
We are neither asserting that the story is like Mark Twain nor 
assuming those conditions in the communications that would make 
it probable that his characteristics would be reflected in the story. 
On the contrary, we assume that the story would be greatly in- 
fluenced in the transmission by the subconscious of the medium 
and also by the mind of the control and of any other helpers in 
the process of transmission. It might actually lose all the specific 
features by which we should recognize him. Through Mrs. 
Chenoweth he said he simply had to think and that his thoughts 
had to be interpreted by the medium. This process of interpre- 
tation would greatly alter any message transmitted, and the man 
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who does not allow for this aspect of the hypothesis is not dis- 
cussing the problem we have before us, but some a priori product 
of the imagination with which we are not concerned. We may 
be wrong, but the hypothesis here advanced is the one we ask to 
be met, and that is that the subconscious of the medium is an 
important factor in the results, and that the evidence from cross 
reference fits in with this, even to the extent of supposing that the 
stimulus may be wholly spiritistic while the contents may be 
wholly subliminal. We have no proof that this is strictly true in 
this special case, but the fact that no trace of Mark Twain may 
be visible to most readers, or even all of them, does not affect the 
hypothesis here advanced. It would affect it if the process of 
communication were as simple and direct as the expectant reader 
assumes, tho in normal life a story, unless reported verbatim, will 
undergo modification when transmitted through another mind. 
With a symbolic or a new method of transmission or communi- 
cation, and a number of minds to reckon with in the process, we 
may little expect to find clear characteristics of the person alleged 
to be the chief communicator, while evidence that cross reference 
supplies may force us to admit the origin of the facts, tho we have 
to discount their purity because of the complex conditions affect- 
ing their communication. This is fully illustrated in the Doris 
Fischer case. Personal characteristics of the communicator, 
while they added to the proof, did not determine it, because cross 
reference makes us independent of that aspect of the problem. 
Hence the important thing here is the repetition of cases which 
tend to show that phenomena otherwise assignable to secondary 


personality may be proved to have a supernormal origin by the 
method of cross reference. 


























Experiments in Astral Projection 


EXPERIMENTS IN ASTRAL PROJECTION 


by Prescotr F. Hau. 
Introduction. 


During the years 1909-15, under the alleged guidance of cer- 

tain oriental spirits communicating through the medium, Mrs. 
' Minnie E. Keeler, the writer investigated the possibility of a 
living person’s leaving his body in full consciousness, and explor- 
ing the so-called spiritual or “astral”? regions. Certain coinci- 
dences, apparently not due to chance, which occurred in the com- 
munications, and certain teachings as to other worlds and the 
methods of communication, which were given in the sittings, have 
already been reported on. [1] ‘To understand better what fol- 
lows, the reader should refer to these previous reports. 


It should be understood that the writer is not a spiritualist ; 
and, though fairly well read in occult literature, both Hindu and 
western, is not as yet convinced of the existence of other worlds, 
of disembodied spirits, or of the possibility of communication 
with them. He therefore entered upon this investigation with an 
entirely open mind, in the attempt to duplicate the experience of 
certain other persons who claim to be able to leave their bodies at 
will and to “travel in foreign countries’. And, after six years 
of experiments, he is still in doubt whether the things experienced 
extend beyond the region of normal psychology. Nevertheless, 
it seems worth while to put these experiences on record, so that 
they can be compared with those of others. If several persons 
using similar methods arrive at similar results, knowledge is 
thereby extended, no matter what the ultimate explanation may 
turn out to be. 


1. “Sittings with Mrs. Keeler”, Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, v, 225 (Apr., 1911); “ Digest of Spirit Teachings Re- 
ceived thrcugh Mrs. Keeler ”, ibid., x, 632-660, 679-708 (Nov. and Dec., 1916). 
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It is well known that the majority of visions occur near the 
time of death or in delirium, when the blood supply of the brain 
is not normal in amount. It is claimed by occultists that the pineal 
gland and the pituitary body are the organs involved in super- 
normal powers; [2] and modern science has discovered that these 
organs perform for the brain a function similar to that which the 
adrenals perform for the kidneys—the regulating of the blood 
supply. It is quite possible that the exercises prescribed by the 
spirit communicators had the effect of changing the blood supply 
of the brain during the sitting for phenomena, thus approximating 
the condition of death or delirium. The pulse in the brain also 
follows the respiration, and not the pulse in the rest of the body ; 
and the regulation of the breath, as in Yoga, Mazdaznan and 
other systems, may well have an effect also on the blood supply 
of parts of the brain. The holding of the breath in or out further 
tends to store up carbon dioxide in the blood. ‘This apparently 
has some profound effects upon the nervous system, and should 
be further investigated. Jacolliot found that the huts of the 
Yogis in India were so constructed as to cause a marked increase 
of carbon dioxide in the air. Very recently, it has been found 
that the administration of carbon dioxide is important in treating 
cases Of shell shock and severe wounds on battlefields. 


It should be noted that, if it should be found that abnormal 
experiences always or usually follow the presence of any of the 
above conditions, as they do the inhalation of coal gas, and the 
use of hashish, sodium salicylate or other drugs, this fact alone 
does not decide either for or against the validity of the ex- 
periences themselves. It may be admitted at the start that per- 
sons in a normal condition do not as a rule have abnormal ex- 
periences. Out of some fifty-four octaves of waves now known 
to science, only seven octaves of sound and one of light are per- 
ceptible to our normal senses; all the others have to be sensed 
indirectly. It is therefore quite reasonable a priori that, to extend 
our sense perceptions outside of these eight octaves, special con- 
ditions must be present ; and the principal question then is whether 
these unusual conditions are such as to interfere with accurate 
observation by the experimenter. 


2. Max Heindel, The Rosicrucian Cosmo-Conception, passim. 
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With the object of remaining as much as possible in his 
normal critical state, the writer did not adopt all of the practices 
alleged to be necessary for the work; and it may be that this was 
the reason why he did not obtain better results. He did, for some 
years, practise vegetarianism, which is said to make the molecules 
of protoplasm in the body smaller and more sensitive to shorter 
wavelengths. But he did not, though urged by the alleged spirits 
to do so, abstain from alcohol or tobacco, or practise prolonged 
continence, or retire to the woods to live in solitude. [3] He is 
inclined to admit, however, that an active business life in a large 
city is not favorable for investigations of this kind, and that the 
suggested rules are probably based on experience. Spirits are said 
to object to the odor of tobacco, and to be unable to render as 
much assistance as they might if it were absent; while we know 
that tobacco has considerable effect upon blood pressure and the 
vagus nerves. [4] 

A word of warning may not be out of place. The sort of 
thing attempted by the writer was said to be beneficial to the 
health, except at the beginning. The writer found the exercises 
often exhilirating; but sometimes depressing, causing headache 
and tire at the base of the brain. Although he does not think 
that, on the whole, he suffered from the work, it must be remem- 
bered that the exercises were carefully graded, and distributed 
over a long period of time. Frequently directions were given to 
stop a given exercise, or to stop sitting altogether for a period. 
't might be very dangerous for some persons to undertake such 
things without guidance. It is well known that even Yoga breath- 
ing, when practised by Americans, whose lungs and nervous 
systems are different from those of Hindus, has led to nervous 
prostration, and even to insanity. It was stated to the writer that, 
on several occasions, he had been in danger of death from push- 
ing things too far; and, from his subjective feelings, it would 
seem this may well have been true. 


3. As to the efficiency of these things, see TK, The Great Work; Florence 
Huntley, The Harmonics of Evolution; Max Heindel, The Rosicrucian Cosmo- 
Conception; Vivekananda, Raja Yoga; J. H. Woods, Yoga-System of Patan- 
jali (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 17). 


4. Cf. Vivekananda, Raja Yoga, p. 27. See, also, the curious statements 
as to odors in Raymond, by Sir Oliver Lodge, pp. 198-99. 
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Method of Procedure. 


Previous to undertaking the matter of astral projection, the 
writer had for about two years been practising Yoga breathing. 
The circumstances of taking up the new line of work are re- 
counted in the previous reports. Thereafter, he had sittings 
usually every week with Mrs. Keeler, at which certain alleged 
oriental spirits, giving such names as Indrya [5] Aremia, Valki, 
Ahmed, etc., undertook to prescribe exercises for development. 
The sittings were recorded in shorthand. Every evening the 
writer sat alone in his room, for a period ranging from twenty to 
ninety minutes, practising the exercises given at the preceding 
conference with the medium. 

In order to exclude reflections of “light from objects in the 
room, the blinds were closed, the shades drawn, and black cotton 
curtains draped over the windows. All lights which could shine 
through cracks in the doors were extinguished. He sat in a 
straight-backed chair, about four feet from a corner of the room, 
facing east or west. Usually, the position was erect, not touch- 
ing the back of the chair [6] with the hands on the knees; but 
occasionally relaxed and leaning against the chair. As explained 
in the former reports, consciousness of one’s surroundings is to 
be eliminated as far as possible, consequently any tight clothing, 
especially around the throat, was loosened. ‘Theoretically, it 
makes no difference whether the eyes are closed or open. The 
writer found that he was least conscious of his eyes when they 
were nearly closed. Immediately after sitting, a full record was 
made of everything heard, seen and felt. 

During the first year’s work, each sitting was begun by five or 
ten minutes of Yoga breathing in fours. That is, breathing in 


5. Mrs. Keeler stated at the first appearance of this communicator that 
she had never heard his name. The writer at this time supposed that she had 
coined the name from associations with “India”. Later, a friend of the 
writer spontaneously mentioned the name as that of a spirit appearing to him. 
Although the writer had read Vivekananda’s Raja Yoga in 1907, it was not 
until 1917 that he noticed therein that the sanscrit word indryia means an in- 
ternal organ of perception. The word therefore would be appropriate to a 
communicator who was an interpreter. Mrs. Keeler had not read this book, 
and was uncertain at first how the word should be spelled. 


6. Cf. Vivekananda, Raja Yoga, p. 18. 
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counting four; holding the breath in while counting 4, 8, 16 or 
24; breathing out while counting four; holding the breath out 
while counting 4, 8, 16 or 24. [7] ‘The writer is inclined to 
believe that Yoga breathing is of value in attaining a calm and 
sensitive condition of the nerves. 


The entire record of the experiences is too long to print; and 
therefore extracts are given. In general, only new things are 
mentioned after the first few weeks, although the whole record 
is important for determining the relation between a certain kind 
of exercise and certain observed results. One of the principal 
difficulties in this report is that of describing the things heard, 
seen and felt in such a way as to convey any just idea of them to 
anyone else. It is impossible to give an adequate idea in words. 
For example, there was no opportunity to refer the colors seen to 
any scale; and such sounds as were not definite musical phrases 
could not be described with any degree of accuracy. A consider- 
able number of the musical phrases were written out, and are 


quite interesting; but their reproduction here does not seem 
important. 


One question which has some bearing on the things herein 
recited is that of how long, after the original sight, residual 
images may occur, and the periodicity of them. Investigations 
are now being made on this point; but the results are not definite 
enough to mention here. Everyone knows that on putting out the 
light in a room, it seems quite black, with various residual images 
of the light itself or of objects previously illuminated. This pres- 
ently gives place to a sort of oystershell grey with irregular white 
spots, fading to a fine and even grey. Even a perfectly dark 
room seems to have some light in it, owing probably to the fact 
that there is always some current in the optic nerve, even when 
not specially stimulated. Nothing appears in this record which 
was visible until after the first residual images had disappeared. 
The writer was unable to trace any connection between what he 


saw in sitting and the use he had made of his eyes earlier in the 
evening. 


7. Ibid., p. 57. Beginners should not practise any long holds of the breath, 
either in or out. 
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The Record. 
1909 


May 6.—Began sitting for astral sight and hearing. Prediction made 
that success would be achieved by July 9 (wrong). Small white 
lights in the room, fairly numerous, about 1-2 inch in diam- 
eter, lasting 1-5 second or longer. Hands, especially finger tips, 
faintly luminous in the dark. On one occasion, flames from 
fingers in half light. 

June 3.—Instruction to concentrate a yard or two in front of my 
body, and to try to get out toward that place. 

Grey background or sky, dotted with white points, alternating 
with strong purples and yellows; the latter on relaxing effort. 
Eyes quite tired after sitting. 

June 21.—Grey color brighter and finer grained. 

June 30.—Fine soft grey and violet, quite bright. Eyes no longer 
tired. 

July 1—Very bright sky with a luminous spot in it which did not 
move with the eyes. 

July 7.—Very dense black sky. 

July 8.—Instructions to concentrate on a spot above my head, in- 
stead of in front; and to try to rise from my body. 

Light lavender and grey. Some ringing in ears. 

July 9.—Seemed to feel something pulling me up. Many small 
lights. More ringing in ears. Sitting one hour. 

July 11.—Grey sky with white swirls in it like nebulz, but in con- 
stant motion. 

July 14.—Definite lights about three feet on my right. A bright 
patch about 5 ft. high and a foot wide about two feet on my 
right. Lower foreground thick and foggy, with dark purple 
and orange. Above lighter lavender. The division between 
these can be depressed by lowering the eyes. The top of the 
room much lighter than the lower part. Rhythmic breathing 
tends to make the sky lighter. (By the “ sky ” I mean the whole 
background whether in the upper or lower part of the room.) 

July 15.—Very sharp, small lights. Later phosphorescent cloud 
effects, first blue, then grey. 

July 17.—Beginning of an effect like moonlight coming down from 
above. General colors pale blue or lavender. 

July 19.—On trying to rise, seemed to be in a large vaulted chamber, 
with the walls changing like bubbles melting into each other. 
Large numerous patches of light, as of figures, moving about. 
Curious feeling as of seeing in extra dimensions. Vague phos- 
phorescent clouds. Increase of the moonlight from above ; now 
seems to come down a sort of chimney above my head. General 

light almost white with showers of white sparks. On relaxing 
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effort to rise, brown and yellow with moving lights in them. 
Bright fixed spot at my right. Feeling of tightness around fore- 
head and tired at base of brain. 

July 20.—On trying to get up the chimney of light, 1 seemed to get 
into a dome-shaped space of which the walls seemed to be made 
of ice with air bubbles in it. Feeling of pressure back of the 
nose. Loud ringing in the ears. Figures about the size of per- 
sons moving about, but not distinct. : 

July 21.—Color of sky a bright, beautiful blue; at first clear, later 
pearly. Shafts of light coming down from above. Brilliant 
white lights near right arm. I notice a tendency toward some 
aphasia in typewriting after last three sittings. 

July 22.—A clear flame proceeding apparently from my forehead. 
Occasional dazzling flashes of light in the room. 

July 23—A new color—reddish-yellow-brown, very thick. Yoga 
breathing had no effect in thinning it. Many dim figures as of 
persons with sparkling outlines. Hands blazing with a sort of 
phosphorescent light. 

July 26.—Focused at first far up; later 3 ft. away, above my head. 
The latter is less tiring. Dark red-brown sky with white ob- 
jects shining through. 

July 27.—Very light lavender. Much startled hy a brilliant scarlet 
light, 14 inches long by 8 inches high, which flashed horizontally 
across the room about 10 ft. from me and 5 ft. from the floor. 
Feeling of intense cold, and blasts of cold air. I perspiring 
freely, although it was not especially warm. [8] 

July 28.—New color—gun-metal. 

July 29.—Instructions to concentrate 1 ft. 7 inches above my head; 
to divide sitting into periods for seeing and hearing; to sit a 
shorter time. 

July 30.—Vague yellowish white figures as of persons. I feel a great 
sense of vigor and cheerfulness after sitting. 

Aug. 3.—Transparent black color with elusive white shapes, fol- 
lowed by clear moonlight about the intensity of the full moon 
out of doors. Then gun-metal and pearl, with figures shining 
through. 

Aug. 4.—The moonlight effect now comes almost at once. Suggest- 
ions of human forms. Top of room maroon-colored, the walls 


peacock green. Later a vaulted grey dome. Eye-glasses appear 
to dim the effects. [9] 





8. As to the spirit explanation of the red object, see Journal A. S. P. R., 
v, 229. That I was wide awake is proved by the sounding of a fire alarm just 
before this happened, the number of which I verified next day. I don’t think I 
have ever been more surprised by anything than by this scarlet object. It was 
of irrégular shape, but somewhat resembled a bird flying. 


9. Lead glass cuts off ultra-violet rays and possibly higher wave lengths. 
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Aug. 5.—Instructions to imagine breathing through my ears and to 
tell aloud from time to time what I see. The greatest light in 
the room is now in front of me instead of at one side. 


Aug. 10.—Brilliant outlines of forms, but not definite. Felt head 
touched twice; also heard rustling as of a dress. 

Aug. 11.—Instructions to concentrate above head, distance imma- 
terial. 

Many indistinct figures. Hands and chest blazing with light. 
Felt as if hair touched. 

Aug. 13.—Color milky-blue. Color fields now all around me, instead 
of only in front. Deep blue sky with quite distinct Greek profile 
near me, the face rather pale. My hands and body blazing with 
pale blue light, not yellowish as formerly. Buzzing in ears. 

Aug. 14.—Curious feeling as of rising in space. Color pale blue. 
Brilliant white figures, but no definite outlines. Blasts of cold 
air. 

Aug. 15.—Wiggles of blue and white flame, like lightning behind 
clouds. 

Aug. 16.—After going to bed, with my deaf ear uppermost, heard 
faint music, something like a mixture of a bell, a flute and an 
organ, but very faint. Got up and listened at the window; no 
sound outside. The tone was something like a waterfall. The 
phrase consisted of three eighth notes, e.f.g., in the key of C, fol- 
lowed by three half notes, e.d.c. 

Aug. 17.—New color—green. Sudden music like flute-stop of organ, 
playing “ Abide with Me ”, but in a different tempo from the one 
I should have used. No voices or harmony. Later “ Auld Lang 
Syne”. On willing a change, after these tunes had kept up for 
15 minutes, part of the Largo from Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony was repeated a few times, after which there was a 
recurrence to the former tunes. The music lasted an hour alto- 
gether. It seemed entirely objective, and unlike an imagination 
or a memory of playing. 

Aug. 18.—Blue and grey. Hands and body blazing. Cloud of grey 
mist at my right hand. 

Aug. 19.—Instructions to sit erect, not touching the chair back and 
to concentrate on a horizontal bar above the line of sight; to 
hold breath when there is a feeling of rising; but in general to 
be more passive, and to let the spirits do the work. 

Colors deep violet, then grey with greenish brown splashes. [10] 


10. The sketches in C. W. Leadbeater’s Man Visible and Invisible may 
help to give the reader some idea of this color business. But, in many cases, 
the colors are far more brilliant than can be given by pigments. Arnold Ben- 


nett when writing The Glimpse must have seen or read about something of 
this kind, 
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Aug. 20.—Much music. “ Abide with Me”. These hymn tunes are 
a great nuisance, as I am not especially fond of these tunes, and 
they are repeated over and over indefinitely, and cannot be 
stopped by the will, as long as one is quiet. 


Aug. 21.—Brilliant fog of yellow ochre, later pale violet with moon- 
light coming down. Brilliant white flashes. Small blue lights, 
and occasionally a blue lustre in part of the field of vision. No 
music at all. 

Aug. 23.—New color—bright milky-pink. Feeling of wanting to 
rise. 

Aug. 30.—Sky covered with engine lathe work in grey, like a bank 
note. 

Aug. 31.—Breathing difficult. Sense of a part of myself as colorless 
and transparent, freer from the body than before, and able to 
move through it especially horizontally. 

Sept. 2.—Instructions to build up general health and to avoid crowds. 


Sept. 3—New color—lichen green. Then dark gun-metal. Sense 
of physical body falling down and away. Definite feeling that 
I am not my body. Faint music. 

Sept. 6.—Very bright moonlight above clouds. Many bright lights. 
Feelings of independence of the physical body and of ability to 
move about in any part of it. 

Sept. 8.—New color—spectrum effects, and bright blue and green in 
lower field of vision. Also a dazzling dark grey. Practised con- 
centrating on pineal gland. Some nausea on trying to rise. 
Music after sitting. 

Sept. 9—Instructions to brace hands and feet and contract muscles 

of stomach in order to force the astral body out ; and to imagine 
the physical body falling. 
Very large number of small blue points of light. Spectrum 
effect at lower right of field of vision. Blue and green promi- 
nent, also an ochre lustre. Sensation as if body liquid in a rub- 
ber case. Very sleepy. 

Sept. 10—Bright grey sky seen through bluish mist, with numerous 
flashing small blue lights. Suggestions of bright outlines of 
human figures, mass of bright mist at my right. On waking up 
at night, I notice colors similar to those seen while sitting. 
These are not visible when closing eyes in the daytime. 

Sept. 11.—New color—cobalt blue. Also reddish-brown. White 
draped figures in the distance. 

Sept. 12.—Hands and body blazing again. Field of vision a snow 
storm, seen through blue. Then red-brown. Feeling of pres- 
sure in the head. Music. 

Sept. 16.—Instruction to eat less, and to take more liquid food. 
Brilliant white patch on my right. Blue lights. Music. Bluish- 

white mist. Gun-metal color. 
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Sept. 18—Music while reading in the afternoon. After the music 
began to come, it never entirely ceased. I hear some now when- 
ever I am quiet. The Hindus call this “ anahabshaft”’, and 
regard it as one of the first manifestations of supernormal 
powers. 

Sept. 21.—Body blazing with pale blue light. 

Sept. 22.—New color—dark chocolate-brown. On trying to rise, a 
rosy swirling fog. 

Sept. 23.—Instruction to be passive. 

Dark grey, coarse mist, with red and green; clear dark blue; 
dazzling opaque white. Many blue lights. 

Sept. 24.—Auroral effects of white streamers. Much consciousness 
of two separate bodies. Body blazing with streamers pouring 
in or out from solar plexus. Wagner’s Triumph Motif very 
clear. Large pale blue lights, 3-4 ft. high. 

Sept. 25.—Dark blue, full of fiery sparks. Auroral effects. Body 
blazing, also as if illuminated by a lamp held above. Sack- 
ground as if a window in front of me, through which light a 
pale grey; the frame of the window made of brilliant blue, 
green and brown. Feeling of swelling in the head. Music 
taster. 

Sept. 26—Dark blue with snow storm of white sparks. White 
aurora. ‘Then mauve, like dawn color. Pale clear blue, with 
oval white figures in it, about the size of persons ; general effect 
like cells in a microscopic field. Later amber-grey mist in front 
of the oval objects. 

Sept. 28.—Music, for the first time in a minor key, with suggestions 
of harmony. 

Sept. 30.—Brilliant yellow lights about 6 in. in diameter. 

Oct. 1.—Instruction to hold breath a long time, and, on letting it out, 
to imagine jumping off a springboard. 

Music part of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 

Oct. 3 and 4.—Dark brown colors. 

Oct. 5.—New color—steel blue. 

Oct. 6.—Pale pink. Also thick revolving fogs. Music very far off, 
with a constant low note in it. 

Oct. 7.—Feeling of being drawn out of the body through the right 
side. Anzsthesia in the right arm. 

Oct. 8.—Feeling of being drawn out; first to left, then to right. 

Oct. 9.—Much more white light. Feeling of fainting. Pressure in 
head. Neck stiff. Feeling as if head being manipulated. 

Oct. 10.—Brilliant showers of white sparks. Anesthesia in both 
fore arms. Feeling of being pulled about. 

Oct. 14.—Instructions to lie flat, trying to spring up from right side. 
Very strong white light, with more definite figures in it. New 
color—bright opaque yellow. 

Oct. 17.—Light as of an arc lamp shining through black gauze. 
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Oct. 19.—Tried the Egyptian method of letting the astral body 
trickle down from one side of the physical body. Bright silver 
shimmer. Showers of electric sparks, producing a prickling 
sensation. 

Oct. 23.—A brilliant blue light 6-10 inch in diameter, which per- 
sisted for several minutes. 

Oct. 24.—New color—purplish-pink. Fragments with brilliant out- 
line, irregular shapes. 

Oct. 28.—Instructions to practise mental arm and shoulder move- 
ments ; to imagine lifting myself out of my body or oozing out 
at the top of my head. Also imagined climbing ropes and lad- 
ders, and floating up with a rope as a guide. 

Sense of great space. One bright light and many small blue 
ones. Brilliant blue and brown irridescence in lower fore- 
ground. Small noises now seem very loud during sitting. 

Oct. 29.—Clear, pale blue, with white and darker blue lights. Sug- 
gestions of luminous white figures. Shower as of electric 
sparks, causing prickling sensations. Hands cold and numb. 
Feeling as if body swaying from side to side. Noise as of es- 
caping steam. _ 

Nov. 2.—Music in harmony for the first time. 

Nov. 4.—Instructions. (1) To lie down imagining a white cloud 
above, and to draw the cloud together, I being in the middle of 
it. (2) Mentally to climb a ladder, holding a lighted lamp in 
one hand. 

Nov. 5.—Clear blue, with much light and sense of distance. Then 
bluish-green and greenish-grey. Then granular golden-purple. 

Nov. 6.—Greenish-grey above with fringe of opaque brown. 

Nov. 8.—One very bright blue round light, 2 in. in diameter. Silver 
white glare, very dazzling. Bright outline at my right about 5-6 
ft. high, which did not move with the eyes. 

Nov. 10.—Am told that my astral body is now completely formed 
and that it is completely outside the physical when sitting. In- 
structions to swim out and up to the foot of a staircase; then to 
mount the latter. 

Pale, clear blue with much light and white flashes in it. Heard 
music of bagpipes. Scalp sore. Suggestion of distant land- 
scape in white and two shades of blue. 

Nov. 15.—Substituted idea of an aeroplane for that of climbing. 
Auroral effects. One pale blue light, 3 in. in diameter 4 ft. 
above the floor, and 5 ft. in front of me. It passed toward my 
left elbow. Monotonous music of three ascending notes. 

Nov. 17.—Instructions to imagine ascending a flight of steps which 
tip toward me, then to take hold of a silk rope and jump off, 
kicking the steps away, and filling the lungs at the same time. 

Nov. 19.—Many flitting objects, not very definite. 
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Nov. 20.—Many blue and white lights. Speckled grey sky, lasting 
15 minutes. Very cold physically. Whistling like steam. 

Nov. 21,—Even, fine black sky, with white light in the center and 
above. Fitting objects. 

Nov. 23.—Pale blue sky with indefinite white figures, looking as if 
made of lace or tissue paper. Elaborate music. 

Nov. 24.—Instructions to imagine revolving my aura rapidly to the 
right ; then to float up a hill past 14 lights placed 12 ft. apart. 
An illuminated space at my right. Right hand cold, left warm. 
Some tissue paper figures. Scintillating white sparks. Music 
Moskowski’s Joan of Arc Symphony. 

Nov. 27.—Many sparks like Japanese daylight fireworks. Colors 
brown, blue, green, purple, orange, red. 

Nov. 28.—Lightest clear blue sky yet seen ; outlines of white figures. 
Dec. 1.—Instructions to revolve aura, then to imagine reaching up 
with my head and putting it through a small hole in a cone. 

A great sense of space and light, and as of stepping out. Sky 
blue below, pink above. 

Dec. 2.—Many -blue and grey objects 6 inches to 1 ft. in diameter. 
Greyish-rose light seeming to revolve in sections, each section 
around itself. Lustre of blue and ochre at bottom of field of 
vision. Music three ascending notes. 

Dec. 8.—Instructions to imagine swimming upwards towards a cone 
above my head, and to go through the cone as if made of steam. 
Very dazzling white mist. 

Dec. 9.—Clear pale blue sky with vaulted effects. Patches of white 
about the size of persons. No music. 

Dec. 21.—Several dark forms about the size of persons. Moment- 
ary glimpse of white head and shoulders of an oriental figure in 
a turban. 

Dec. 22.—Instructions to try moving forward horizontally in a 
straight line. 

Very brilliant round blue objects about 1 ft. in diameter, ap- 
parently composed of several rings. Sky a rosy color. 

Dec. 26.—Black and white vaulted effects with engine lathe work. 
Curious feeling of being far out in space. Whitish things like 
icebergs or veiled prophets. One view seems to dissolve into 
another. Blasts of cold air from above. 


1910 


Jan. 1—Harmonies with accompaniments of bells. 

Jan. 5.—Instructions to imagine revolving rapidly on tiptoe, finally 
springing up. 
Grey sky with white sparks. Sleigh bells. White figures. 

Feb. 13.—New color—slate-green. 

Feb. 18.—Peacock blue. Lambent tongues of white light. 
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Feb. 20.—Many white objects ; more in three dimensions than form- 
erly, when they seemed in two like flat drawings. 

Mar. 13.—Sudden sinking feeling, followed by a snap, then a great 
yellowish light above me, with sky very brilliant pink. A new 
low musical note preceded the pink. 

Mar. 18.—lInstructions to concentrate on yellowish white points of 
light appearing and disappearing 2 ft. in front of eyes. 
Rainbow ribbons of light around the center of the field of vision. 

Apr. 3.—Bluish white shapes like rose petals 6-12 by 12-18 inches. 

Apr. 4.—New color—French grey-blue. Some black points. 

Apr. 6.—Instructions to imagine a series of flattened circles, nine in 
all, the smallest near the eyes, and then increasing in size with 
distance. 

New color—deep red. Sense of actually moving. 

Apr. 7-14.—Considerable red. Sense of rising and falling. 

Apr. 15.—Sky as if filled with storm clouds. Vague suggestions of 
eyes and faces. 

Apr. 17.—Lavender. White objects about 10 inches in diameter. 
Difficulty in breathing. Small rainbows. Low wailing noises. 

Apr. 21.—Sky like mottled red marble; later clear dark red. Land- 
scape of woods and trees. Sense of being out in the midst of it 
instead of looking on. Suggestions of eyes. Faint metallic 
sounds. 

Apr. 23.—Definite illuminated space at the left, with cold air coming 
from it. 

May 1.—Landscape, clear but far away, with foreground of bushes 
and low trees. 

May 13.—Instructions to imagine a disc 3 inches in diameter re- 
volving rapidly 7 inches in front of eyes. 

Distinct feeling of swinging like a pendulum hung from the top 
of my head. This is not synchronous with pulse or respiration. 

May 15-17.—Bells and metallic sounds on my left; music on my 
right. Great exhilaration after sitting. 

June 8.—Instructions to breathe in counting nine, and to construct 
9 circles, the largest nearer to me; on breathing out, to take the 
furthest and smallest circle and pull it through the others. 

June 1-6.—Sense as if breathing in a different atmosphere. Pulse 
rapid. Very brilliant illuminated space on my right. 

June 17.—New color—granular dark blue. Music quite rapid. 


June 19.—Curious sense as if space convex toward me; usually it 
seems even or concave. Now it seems as if I were looking at 
a very large dark globe. Rumbling sounds. 

June 30.—Sky a sea of layers of purple cloud. 


July 2.—Very distinct light blue figures at my left, but faces not dis- 


tinct. One continuous low tone in addition to the music. Light 
amber haze. Shimmers of rainbow and ultramarine. 
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July 6.—Instructions to imagine sitting in a swing with long ropes, 
swinging back and forth, and sending impulses in the same di- 
rection as the swing at the end of each swing. 

This produced fine grey with white sparkles almost at once. 

July 14.—Steel-blue and brown. 

July 23—These exercises produce hyperzsthesia to very small 
sources of physical light. Tried swimming upward. Sky bluish 
with white top light. Later pinky grey. Later brilliant white 
glare. 

July 29.—All objects seen appear nearer. Music. 

Aug. 3.—Sharp hissing sound. Some feeling of choking. Feeling 
like that after taking nitrous oxide gas. Reactions after exer- 
tion now produce dark blue instead of purple and orange. 

Aug. 10.—Instructions to regard body as a limp netting on the 

ground, and to steam up through the latter. 
Entirely new dark blue sky. Feeling as of an electric current 
in the arms. Anesthesia in hands and feet. Sense of loss of 
locality, and of being miles from anywhere. No lights or 
sounds. Pulse and respiration rapid. No reaction for some 
time, then like strong yellowish light with streaks in it like sea 
water. 

Aug. 12.—Sky primrose pink. Sensation of being outside the body. 
Some red. Feeling as if the body were melting down like tar. 

Aug. 15.—Sitting now refreshes me, especially if I start tired. 
Clear pale dawn tints ; delightful sensation as of floating. 

Aug. 19.—Brilliant patches of white light. Body feels below me in 
space, and as if I were free from it, except at the base of the 
brain. Distinct feeling of motion. 

Aug. 29.—Fainting sensation. 

Aug. 31.—Pale blue with white sparkles. Definite illumination of 
part of the room. Respiration 35. On trying to steam up from 
the body, sudden feeling of expansion, and the sky became black 
with fiery outlines of figures. Feeling of being touched. Con- 
fused sense of persons moving about in the room. 

Sept. 6—Bright blue sparkling sky. Musical phrases, this time 
synchronous with breathing. 

Sept. 18.—Small blue circular lights. 

Sept. 23.—Much brilliant general light. Bright space 2 ft. from me 
which did not change with the eyes. Feeling of motion comes 
now more quickly and easily. 

Sept. 25.—No colors except grey. 

Oct. 2.—Pale blue sky almost white. White tissue paper figures of 
all sizes and shapes at all sorts of angles. 

Oct. 5.—Instructions to fly slowly and evenly in any direction. 

Pale blue with much general light. Also centers of light like 


arc lamps seen through fog. Sensation as if top of head com- 
ing off. 
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Oct. 8.—Pale blue sky, with light streaming down in rays. Feeling 
of being pulled forward; sometimes only my body, sometimes 
the chair, or rather the mental image of the chair, also. New 
shades of blue. 

Oct. 22.—Concentration on the idea of union with God, or on the 
immensity of space, seems to have the same effect as the steam- 
ing exercise. 

Nov. 9.—Pink fogs. 

Nov. 14.—Sense of being in two places at once. Wavy swayings of 
the top light. 

Nov. 29.—Instructions to imagine going upward and backward. 
White sparkling sky with vague figures. I seemed to be able to 
look down on my own body, being rather surprised to see how 
bald the top of my head was. Some nausea. 

Dec. 13-16.—Marked cloud effects with funnel-shaped openings. 


1911 


Jan. 1.—Jet black. Later twilight effect. Flickering points like 
ignis fatuus. Pressure back of the nose. No music now for a 
long time. 

Jan. 14.—Strongly illuminated spot over my bed, about six feet 
away from me. Same whether eyes closed or open. Fog with 
auroral streamers in it. Irridescent spectrum border to field of 
vision. I now get into a light sky almost at once, where form- 
erly it took 10-20 minutes. 

Jan. 15.—Light luminous clouds. Quite startling white gleams of 
light. 

Jan. 22.—Feeling as of being up very high. General light now more 
like dawn instead of moonlight as formerly. Cold blasts of air. 

Jan. 31.—Dark blue sky with large white snowflakes. 

Feb. 1.—Considerable sense of loss of personal identity. 


Feb. 4.—Many tissue paper figures, more three-dimensional than 
usual. 

Apr. 9.—A large white globe appeared near me, lasting some time. 
Feeling as of turning inside out. 


1912 


Feb. 5.—Instructions to imagine myself in a smooth tank shaped 
like a truncated cone; to make my body liquid, and to revolve 
myself on top of the liquid which gradually rises; to hunt for a 
small opening in the side of the tank through which a white light 
shines ; and to pour out through it. 

Feb. 19.—Vague white figures of persons. 


Apr. 30.—Vague murmuring voices. 
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May 3.—lInstructions to be a soapbubble or bit of down blown in 
any direction. 

Very definite sense of motion, also as if one could see infinite 
distances. 

May 5-15.—Transparent kaleidoscopic effect, as if a lot of sheets of 
glass were being turned at various angles. Am no longer chilly 
in sitting, and have no headache. Whatever color comes lasts 
longer. No more purple and orange on relaxing. Less fog. 
More diffused light. When I think of my body, it seems some 
feet away. 

June 2.—Tremendous amount of general light. Would seem enough 
to read by. 

June 3.—Riot of color, red, blue and black, with rapid changes. 
Sound of bells. 

June 4.—Instructions to go up and backward, and to look down on 
a very deep pool of water, pointed at the bottom, which is to 
grow smaller as I rise. 

June 13.—Blasts of cold air, apparently proceeding from certain 
illuminated spaces in the room. Harmony in a minor key. 
Feeling as of persons moving near me. This feeling is a kind of 
combination of seeing and feeling. The persons are usually out 
of focus, or I see only part of them. 

July 4.—Instructions to go to the Himalayas through the air. 

This produced very light skies with the most delicate figures yet 
seen. Definite mental figure of mountains, roads, temple, mon- 
astery, etc., which always presented a similar appearance after- 
ward. As to figures of persons, my attention was sometimes 
drawn to them by their radiance when I had not been looking 
their way. Musical phrases now have seven or eight notes in- 
stead of three or four. 

Sept. 22.—Had a mental image of an oriental figure with a black 
beard and white dress in a mist. At first a long way off, then 
nearer, like a telescopic object brought into focus. This sort of 
image seemed to be part way between physical vision and 
ordinary imagination. Somewhat like a dream image ; but more 
like a mirror reflection than a real person. 

Sept. 26.—Instructions to imagine a point 2 ft. in front of me at the 
level of my throat, and to see it coming toward me until I merge 
with it and become a point. 

Oct. 4.—More light than ever before. Tingling in hands. Beauti- 
ful, soft, minor chords. Am at last able to think of myself 
moving as a point or without form. 

Oct. 15.—Quite definite shifting bands of light, like the currents in 
a high-frequency tube. 

Oct. 19.—Sound as of striking on steel. Itching and tickling of 
hands and face. Much snapping of woodwork in the room. 
Sense of loss of location. 
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Oct. 21.—Alternating high and low musical notes. 
Oct. 25.—Pink, lilac, peacock blue and green. 
Nov.—Sky darker, and results unsatisfactory. 


Dec. 4+.—Instructions to concentrate on a line running backward 
from the center of my head, and to follow it indefinitely. 
This produced at once clear pale blue with white sparkles. 


Dec. 7.—Crimson, red and brown. Sense of freedom and of ability 
to see in all directions. 


Dec. 17.—Dim landscape. 


1913 


Jan. 6.—Instructions to imagine a large mirror 20 ft. back of me; to 
walk to it mentally without being conscious of my body but only 
of my advancing image in the mirror; when I reach the surface 


of the mirror, to melt into it and try to rise, holding breath 3 
minutes. 


1915 


Aug. 2.—Very strong top light; bright blue with white sparkles. 
Impression of a figure leaning against a pillar about 50 ft. away. 
This image had the same quality as that of Sept. 22, 1912, supra. 
It was not colored, as in dreams, and was rather indistinct. 
More like the awareness of movements above referred to. 


Aug. 19.—The communicators stated that they had done all for me 
that they could; that exercises, except concentrating on some 
dead person, would be no further use; that the trouble was that 
my physical and astral were so closely united that it was impos- 
sible to separate them by ordinary methods ; that a severe illness 
would be used to accomplish the result ; and that I should see 
and hear before Aug. 28, 1918, being 6 years, 2 months and 8 
days from June 20, 1912, at which date a prediction of sight and 
hearing “ within 4 to 6” had been made. [11] 


1l. If there is any truth in these things at all, the statement about my 
physical being strongly attached to my astral is probably correct. I come of 
a family of which eight generations on my father’s side died at an average age 
of 87, several collaterals being over 100 years. It requires over twice the usual 
quantity of ether or nitrous oxide to produce anesthesia. I was very ill during 
the last half of 1917; but query whether this was the illness meant. At the 


date of writing (Nov. 18, 1917) I have not noticed any particular psychic 
effects from the illness. 
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Summary and Conclusion. 


The foregoing extracts may be sufficient to give a general idea 
of the results obtained by the various concentrations. Repetitions 
of things seen near the beginning are given to some extent in 
order to show the general course of things, even though the effect 
on the reader may be rather tedious. It will be noted that super- 
normal sight and hearing were what the writer was trying for; 
and that all that he got, such as it was, concerned those two senses. 
Only once or twice were odors perceived, usually those of flow- 
ers; and no things of taste. 


The question whether the things seen and heard were caused 
by outside stimuli (whether applied to the eyes and ears or to the 
brain), or whether they were caused by an auto-stimulation of the 
visual and auditory centers through the concentrations practised, 
remains an open one. Much more experimenting must be done 
by many persons to make even an opinion on this point possible. 


The writer does not normally, like many persons, see colors 
when his eyes are closed or in a dark room. It was only when 
doing the exercises that the colors and sounds appeared. In gen- 
eral, the variety of colors and of sounds increased together ; and 
the higher notes were not heard until the later appearing colors 
came. Otherwise, there seemed to be no exact connection between 
the sounds heard and the colors seen. [12] The color effects were 
frequently quite brilliant and varied, although the record of them 
probably appears prosaic, and entirely fails to give an adequate 
idea. The development of the power to see an amount of light 
the equivalent of full moonlight, within a few minutes after enter- 
ing a perfectly dark room, was certainly a surprise to the writer. 
Indeed many of the things seen were entirely unexpected, and in 
few sittings were the results precisely alike. 

The most definite objects seen were: (a) A Greek profile, and 
the head and shoulders of a Hindu ina turban. These were per- 
fectly distinct. (b) The brilliant red object on July 27, 1909. 
This was the most vivid thing seen. (c) Large round blue lights. 
(d) Small round blue or yellow lights. (e) Landscapes, some- 
times in one or two tones, sometimes in natural colors. (f) Il- 


12. Cf. Journal A. S. P. R., x, 650. 
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luminated spaces or patches of mist or color, frequently about the 
size of persons, but showing no definite details. (g) Irregular- 
shaped figures of all sizes, white in color and usually seen in a 
pale blue sky, called “lace” or “tissue paper” figures. These 
were perhaps the rarest sights, and required the most effort to 
produce. 

Next may be mentioned two sorts of things, of which it is 
difficult to say whether they were seen or felt. [13] (i) Figures 
definitely of persons, usually at a considerable distance, sur- 
rounded by other objects like trees or columns. They were not 
physically seen, nor did they appear to be simple imaginations or 
like dream images. They were usually immobile for a consider- 
able period. (j) Consciousness of sudden movements near me, 
or in one case, on the further side of a wall. A slight amount of 
vision seemed connected with these, as where one absorbed in 
reading is for an instant conscious of another person moving in 
the room. The sight part of the experience was, however, always 
instantaneous ; and incomplete, as if one saw only an arm or part 
of the body of a person moving, which at once vanished. 

The principal sounds heard were the following: (k) a hissing 
or whistling as of escaping steam. ‘This may have been caused by 
the circulation, as one hears similar sounds only louder under 
ether and nitrous oxide. (1) Single musical notes. (m) Musical 
phrases, generally new to the writer, repeated over and over. 
(n) Hymn tunes and other tunes, known to the writer. These 
were distinctly heard as sounds, differing from the “ running of 
a tune in one’s head ” in the same way as hearing a person read a 
sentence differs from imagining his reading it or remembering 
how his previous reading sounded. (0) Harmonies, often very 
beautiful, and usually unknown to the writer. Music of this kind 
is common under anesthetics and where a person falls from x 
height. [14] The occult doctrine is that in both such cases, the 


13. Cf. the doctrine that all the astral senses are one, in the second of the 
previous reports. 


14. See cases in Myers’s Human Personality. It is alleged by certain 
occultists that spirits communicate in three ways. The lowest grades of spirits 
use ordinary words. The intermediate grades impress ideas upon the brain of 
the sitter: Such ideas are vague and general, and therefore subject to con- 
fusion. The higher grades of spirits use music as a universal language, which 
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astral body is suddenly expelled, and senses astral vibrations as 
sounds. It may be remarked that the writer, though familiar with 
music, is not able to compose harmonies; and the development of 
these was quite unexpected. (p) Two or more notes or sounds 
in alternation or irregular sequence ; sometimes simultaneous, but 
not in unison or harmony, nor yet in discord. This was a very 
curious experience. ‘The sounds seemed to belong to different 
types; and not to clash, any more than do the multitude of sounds 
in the woods and fields on a summer night. (q) Sound of a bell 
or bells, sometimes in harmony. (r) Metallic noises, like the 
striking on an anvil. No definite voices were heard, although the 
communicators predicted them. Once or twice, a confused 
murmur of voices was heard. 


The foregoing experiences would be interesting if they stood 
alone, and had not been part of a series of sittings in which 
alleged spirits undertook to produce them. The first report con- 
tained some apparently supernormal incidents connected with the 
matter ; and the full record would supply a good many more. The 
repeated failure to achieve certain results at the time predicted in 


is the same at all times and in all spirit worlds. This language is made up 
of tones or chords, and these are similar to Chinese ideographs. In the case 
of the latter, for example, a simple mark means “ liquid”; when another mark 
is hitched on to the first one, the meaning becomes “ water”; when a second 
mark is hitched on, the meaning becomes “red water”, 7. e., wine; etc. In 
the same way, in this musical language, a simple tone stands for a general 
idea, and this is rendered concrete, precise and definite by the addition of 
overtones and harmonics. Owing to the fact that an almost infinite number 
of tones exist, of which our ordinary scale uses only a few, there are plenty 
of signs for the language. 

It is further stated that many musical composers get their themes and 
motives through hearing astral music; and that Wagner in addition received 
by the intuitive method spoken of above an understanding of what some of 
what he heard meant. Therefore, by comparing the text of some of his 
operas (especially Parsifal) with the music, it is said that one can begin to 
learn the language. 

Whatever may be thought of this doctrine, it is perfectly consistent with 
other spirit teachings. In the second of my reports it was stated that accord- 
ing to the spirit communications all thoughts consist of, or are accompanied 
by, vibrations; and these vibrations appear to one having suitable sense organs 
as forms, colors and sounds. (Possibly also as smells, as they seem sometimes 
to appear to animals.) Every thought-form therefore has its exactly cor- 
responding sound expression. 
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the communications, and the total failure to see and talk with 
identified spirits, can be set off against what was achieved; but 
does not decide whether the results obtained were supernormal or 
not. The writer hopes that any readers versed in experimental 
psychology will comment on this article, and indicate any 
physiological explanations that may occur to them. 

Ordinarily, the writer finds it difficult to imagine anything like 
a landscape or a person, and have it stay still and permanent. 
The things and persons seen, however, on the mental trips to the 
Himalayas, remained persistent and such as could be identified, 
from the first trip to the last. Ordinarily, too, the writer has the 
same difficulty in keeping permanent the memory of a scene or 
picture; so that the possible explanation that the things seen on 
these trips were a subconscious or latent memory of some picture 
or scene has that fact to contend with. In the same way when 
rising from the physical body and looking down on it, the body 
was quite stable, and diminished in size with the distance, as it 
normally would. On the other hand, artists who are able to paint 
from an imagined figure must be able to hold that figure perma- 
nent for a considerable time; and it may be that the Himalaya 
experience of the writer was merely the result of his temporarily 
acquiring that faculty. 

It is to be hoped that some records will be made of or by 
mediums, showing the color and sound effects accompanying 
their work. It may be that between pure imagination and 
ordinary sense perception there is a graded series of experiences. 
What kind of reality, for example, have the mental pictures 
alleged to be produced by spirits upon the brain of a medium, or 
involved in psychometry from material objects? When we con- 
sider that printing—purely material black marks on material 
white paper—can cause in many minds after many years mental 
pictures of marvellous complexity, (provided such minds have 
been trained in the necessary conventions), and that such mental 
pictures are as unlike the marks as light waves are like the land- 
scape they produce, or as the electric waves in a telephone line are 
unlike the conversation one hears in the receiver, the possible 
causes of mental imagery are seen to be legion. 


One likely comment of readers is that regarding the folly of 
spending time equal to many days of one’s life in experiments 
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leading to no more definite results. To this it may be answered, 
first, that one can never tell what the results will be without ex- 
periment ; second, that the writer would not have missed the ex- 
periences, such as they were, for a great deal; third, that the 
power of concentration acquired by the exercises may be of value 
in future psychic work, and has proved of some value in ordinary 
work ; fourth, that although the writer has acquired no belief in 
immortality, the success he achieved in actually feeling himself 
free from the physical body has made him more disposed to grant 
the possibility of the spiritualistic point of view. The same result, 
it will be remembered, was produced upon the mind of William 
James by experiencing a new type of consciousness in his nitrous 
oxide experiments. If nothing else is proved by such things, at 
least it is shown that the ordinary type of consciousness can be 
transcended. The writer earnestly hopes that anyone reading this 
article who has had any similar experiences will communicate 
them to the American Society for Psychical Research for the 
purposes of comparison; and especially that data may be handed 
in as to the extent to which persons see colors and hear sounds 
without any special efforts to do so. 
Prescott F. Hatt. 

srookline, Mass. 
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THE SHAKERS AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
A Notable Example of Codperation 


by WALTER F. PrINcE. 


Many years ago my attention was turned with some degree 
of interest to the peculiar people popularly known as Shakers. I 
cannot truthfully say that I had any intention of joining them, 
though acknowledging that one might do very much worse. My 
interest was rather in the direction of an old and singular litera- 
ture which they possessed, which I was tempted to explore. Brief 
correspondences took place with two remarkable men among 
them, Frederick W. Evans, and, at a later date, Alonzo W. Hol- 
lister. At neither time did I feel able to pay the high though rea- 
sonable cost of the rare volumes. 

It has not been long since I learned (what perhaps but few 
know) that as early as 1837, eleven years before the raps sounded 
on the walls of the old house where the Fox Sisters lived, phe- 
nomena of a “ spiritualistic’’ order began among the Shakers in 
this country, changing their form and increasing their scope, until 
before a decade had passed, they affected every one of the widely 
scattered Communities. The books produced during this decade 
are largely the products and the records of these phenomena. 
Nor were such experiences, in essential kind, entirely new among 
this people, as still older books testify. And they by no means 
ceased with the decade 1837-47, nor have they ceased yet, tho 
they are no longer epidemic, but individual, experiences, con- 
siderably more common among them than among the generality 
of mankind. 

It seemed desirable that the Society for Psychical Research 
should acquire as much of the literature referred to as possible, 
together with material bearing on the history, daily life and opin- 
ions of the Shakers, in order that, at the first opportunity, this 
interesting chapter in the history of occult phenomena might be 
intelligently studied and set forth. Not that the matter has never 
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been written about, both by Shakers and non-Shakers, but it is 
safe to say that no exhaustive and critical study has been made of 
the published data, much less including that still in the form of 
manuscript records. 


With this end in view (but with no expectation of acquiring 
manuscripts), in July, 1917, I wrote to Eldress M. Catherine 
Allen, of Mount Lebanon, N. Y., where perhaps the leading Com- 
munity is located. I was empowered by Dr. Hyslop to offer cer- 
tain publications of this Society in exchange for books, but found 
the Eldress, while appreciative of the offer, aside from that most 
intelligently appreciative of the purpose for which the Shaker 
literature was to be acquired, and most willing to co-operate and 
contribute all in her power toward carrying it out. I do not 
venture asking permission to make the following extracts from 
her letters, for fear that some austere scruple should debar Jour- 
nal readers from sharing in the pleasure afforded by these illus- 
trations of sagacity, insight, foresight and good-will: 


“ Somers, Conn., 7/23/717. 
My home is at Mt. Lebanon, where books are stored. 
In a few weeks expect to return there and will then send to you such 
as will be especially adapted to a society for psychical research.” 


oe * x 


“ Watervliet, N. Y., July 28, 717. 

“ Esteemed Friend: We thank you for favor of 26th inst. and are 
glad you recognize that a fuller collection of our literature than 
records of the psychic will be necessary to an understanding of that 
phase of our experiences. While we do not wish to obtrude our 
publications upon you or others, there is no place where we believe 
that our peculiar religious views would be more sympathetically 
studied. 


“While, as you say, the records of psychic experiences ‘ may 
have been colored by our traditions and teachings, habits of life, etc.’, 
they in turn borrowed much from the religious antecedents of our 
founders, also from their habits and customs in common daily life, 
and to understand the present of any phase of life we must under- 
stand its relations to the past. 
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“ In connection with matter of sending books, would like to know 
whether, as in historical libraries, you would care for the earlier edi- 
tions of the standard books, of which there may be in some cases 
two or three? 

“ Referring to your kind offer to send to us the publications of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, we would say that 
such would be highly appreciated. 

“From its start we have believed that its work has been con- 
ducted by earnest, honest, intelligent and scientific truthseekers, and 
that its findings will become increasingly valuable as the tide of ma- 


terialism gives place to the soul awakening influx which we believe 
will follow the present world crisis.” 


A letter written from Mt. Lebanon, Nov. 5, 1917, at the time 
the material was sent, apologized (!) for sending so much, and 
stated that one reason for so doing was, 


“Your own expressed desire to make a study of the people of 
whose psychic experiences you wish to learn. 

“As these have been threaded thro’ and thro’ the lives and writ- 
ings of our communities, the successive publications partake more or 
less of the effects of, if not of the actual experiences of, a psychic 
nature. ; 

“* Spiritualism among the Shakers’, by Elder H. C. Blinn, gives 
a conservative statement of the special influx of spirit manifestation, 
1837-44, and this has been about all that we have thought proper to 
go to the public on that particular phase in our lives, but we are 
sending to you ‘ The Sacred Roll’ with an appendix, and a larger 
volume, ‘ Divine Wisdom’, thought by the instrument who wrote 
them to be wholly inspired. While not in the least doubting their 
sincerity, we agree with the Indian who said: ‘ Blow breath thro 
onion stalk and it smell of onion ’. 

“ We have also put in several of the manuscript books written in 
that period, believing in your honor, intelligence and sympathy as 
controlling the use made of them. 

“The suggestion made by Mr. Prince is good, to have record 
made in our several Societies and witnessed to, of the personal ex- 
periences, many of which have been as beautiful and instructive, as 
convincing of the intercommunication between the visible, and—to 
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most of us—the invisible worlds. If only we had a stenographer 
among us we might soon collect many incidents which would be of 
value to others ; and if you could visit us we might revolve the wheel 


of memory and bring out much that would be explanatory and 
edifying.” 


Readers will not fail to appreciate the very apt application of 
the epigrammatic sentence of the Indian, “ Blow breath through 
onion stalk and it smell of onion ”’, to the doctrine gaining ground 
among Psychical Researchers, that any supernormal message, 
coming like the Gulf Stream through the matrix of the 
“medium’s”’ subliminal, is liable to more or less admixture. 
tempering and coloring from the latter. 

In her last letter, of Nov. 15th, Eldress Allen, after an allusion 
to the period 1837-44, adds: 

““ Am in hopes some time to have recorded for your keeping some 
of the personal experiences which have been related from time to 
time since the date named.” 


The following memorandum, filed among the papers of the 
Society, explains itself : 


Sept. 3, 1917. 

I spent one day and night at the Shaker’ village at Sabbathday 
Lake, near Poland Spring, Me., Aug. 22-23, 1917. 

I found that while this particular community possesses few of the 
old books, containing accounts of mediumistic experiences among the 
Shakers before the Fox rappings or professing themselves to be in- 
spired, they were well aware of their existence and had no wish to 
apologize for them. 

Nor has the belief that spirits of the dead can and do manifest 
themselves for the helping of their friends upon the earth, by ap- 
parition, dreams, inspiration, etc., by any means died out. While not 
disposed to be voluble upon the subject when together in a group 
(which makes me think that they see the necessity for caution lest 
they should be thought superstitious and uncritical, like some others), 
yet both when assembled, and more particularly when individuals 
were alone with me, they told me incidents of premonitory dreams, 
symbolic dreams, apparitions of deceased Shakers, etc. They related 
how hymns were “ inspired ”, both words and music, one at midnight, 
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when an Elder found himself awake singing lines which, together 
with the air, automatically came to his lips, another by an Eldress 
just before setting forth on a journey which was fraught with grave 
responsibilities, etc. A number of these hymns were beautifully 
sung to me. It is a pity that very seldom does the printed version 
give the circumstances under which it came into being, or even the 
name of the person through whom it was given. 

I urged the Shakers to appoint a recorder, or take such other 
steps as in their judgment should be fitting, to preserve in proper 
form the incidents of importance to Psychical Research which are in 
memory, or which shall hereafter take place. They listened with 
great respect, but were non-committal as to whether they were likely 
to heed the counsel. 

It is noticeable that their hymns, while seldom if ever making 
mention of their particular doctrine that celibacy constitutes “ the 
angelic life”, do often make mention of the ministration of 
“angels”. On inquiry, I learned that they consider that angels are 
generally spirits of the dead. 

Judging by this community which I visited, the Shakers, while 
indeed “a peculiar people”, are a thoroughly sincere and upright 
one, and intelligent considerably above the average. They are very 
quiet and calm, and I would not suppose that they would have any 
particular liability to hallucination, in the pathological sense of the 
word. 


WALTER F. PRINCE. 


When the material arrived, it did not disappoint expectations. 
but surpassed them. It would seem that nothing could be lacking 
to begin, so soon as prior claims have been disposed of, the study 
of occultism among the Shakers in all its factors and relations. 
The printed books and pamphlets are of dates scattered through- 
out the last century, and some of them are very rare. Besides, 
many manuscripts of historical value are entrusted to the Society 
for perpetual preservation. 

Altogether, there are, in the collection, 88 books, 81 pamph- 
lets and leaflets, 23 books in manuscript and 22 detached manu- 
scripts. Four manuscript volumes are loaned for examination. 
The hearty thanks of the Society are due to Eldress Allen and to 
the excellent people whom she represents. 
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Materials Presented to the American Society for Psychical 


Research by the Shakers, Through Eldress M. Catherine 
Allen, of Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 


[Rare and Old Books, some of them supposed to be of author- 
ship inspired by Spirits] 

“The Sacred Roll”, Canterbury, N. H. ? 1843. 402 pp. 

“The Millenial Church ”, Albany, N. Y., 1823. 320 pp. 

“The Millenial Church” (enlarged edition), Albany, N. Y., 
1848. 384 pp. 

“The Manifesto’, by John Dunlavy, N. Y., 1847. 486 pp. 

“Divine Book of Holy Wisdom”, communications through 
Pauline Bates, Canterbury, N. H., 1849. 696 pp. 

“ Christ’s Second Appearing ”’, 3rd ed., Union Village, O., 1828. 
575 pp. 

“ Christ’s Second Appearing 
1856. 631 pp. 

“ Plain Evidences ” (from “ The Manifesto” of Dunlavy), Al- 
bany, 1834. 120 pp. 

“Testimonies of the Sacred Roll”, Canterbury, N. H., 1843. 


%”” 


(differs from foregoing in part), 


404 pp. 
“ Closing Roll and Sacred Covenant”, Canterbury, N. H., 1843 
39 pp. 


| Historical and Biographical | 

“ Shakerism ”, Anna White and Leila Taylor. Columbus, O., 
1904. 417 pp. 

“ Precepts of Mother Ann Lee ”’, 2nd ed. Albany, 1888. 302 pp. 

Autobiography of Elder F. W. Evans, 1869. 162 pp. 

“ Memorial to Eldress Anna White and Elder Daniel Offord, by 
Leila S. Taylor. Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 182 pp. 

“ Ann Lee; Shakers and Shakerism”, by F. W. Evans, N. Y., 
1859. 189 pp. 

“In Memoriam, Henry C. Blinn”, Concord, N. H. 131 pp. 

“Ann Lee”, by F. W. Evans, London and Mt. Lebanon, 1858. 


187 pp. 

“Kentucky Revival”, by Richard M’Nemar. N. Y., 1846 
156 pp. 

“ Immortalized: Elder F. W. Evans”. Pittsfield, Mass., 1893. 
129 pp. 

“Testimonies concerning Ann Lee”. Albany, 1827. 178 


pp. [rare]. 

“The Shakers and Their Homes ”, by C. E. Robinson. E. Can- 
terbury, N. H. 134 pp. 

“In Memoriam: Eldresses D. A. Durgin and J. J. Kaime ”, Con- 
cord, 1899. 100 pp. 
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“ Kentucky Revival’, Pittsfield, 1808. 176 pp. [rare]. 

“Review of Mary Dyer’s ‘ Portraiture of Shakerism’”. Con- 
cord, 1824. 70 pp. [rare]. 

“ Spiritualism among the Shakers”, by H. C. Blinn. E. Can- 
terbury, 1899. 101 pp. 


[ Periodicals] 
“Shaker Manifesto ” (from 1884 known as “ The Manifesto”’), 
1878 to 1899 (vols. 8-29). 
“The Shaker ”, 1871-2; continued as “ The Shaker and Shaker- 
ess”, 1873-5; continued as “ The Shaker”, 1876-7 (vols. 
1-7). 


[Hymnology. Very many of the Shaker hymns, and much of 
the music, it is claimed have been of automatic and inspir- 
ational origin. | 

“Hymns and Anthems ”, with music. East Canterbury, N. H., 
1892. 144 pp. 

“Shaker Music: Inspirational Hymns and Songs ”, with music 
N. Y., no date. 150 pp. 

“ Shaker Hymnal”, with music. East Canterbury, N. H., 1908. 
274 pp. 

“Shaker Music: Inspirational Hymns and Melodies”, with 
music. Albany, N. Y. (early ed.). 67 pp. 

“Original Shaker Music”, with music. Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 
1893. 271 pp. 

“ Devotional Melodies ’ 
44 pp. 

“Sacred Repository ”, with music of a peculiar notation, with- 
out staff. Canterbury, N. H. 223 pp. 

“ Selection of Hymns and Poems”. Watervliet, N. Y., 1833. 
194 pp. [very rare]. 

“ Millennial Praises”. 2nd ed. Hancock, 1813. 288 pp. [very 
rare]. 

“ Millennial Hymns”. Canterbury, N. H., 1847. 200 pp. 

“ Musical Expositor ” (an instructor in the musical system re- 
ferred to above), by Russel Haskell. N. Y., 1847. 82 pp. 

“Rules of Music” (instructor in same system), by I. N. 
Youngs. New Lebanon, N. Y., 1843. 40 pp. 


’ 


, with music. Canterbury, N. H., 1876. 


[| Miscellaneous Shaker Books 

“Shaker Theology ”, by Bishop H. L. Eads. So. Union, Ky., 
1884. 287 pp. 

Same as foregoing, enlarged. So. Union, Ky., 1889. 366 pp. 

“Tests of Divine Inspiration”, by F. W. Evans. New Leba- 
non, N. Y. 127 pp. 
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“ Revelation and United Inheritance”, by H. Leonard. Har- 
vard, 1858. 88 pp. 

“ Peculiarities of the Shakers”. N. Y., 1832. 116 pp. 

“ Juvenile Guide”. Canterbury, N. H., 1844. 131 pp. 

“Gentle Manners”. 3rd ed., East Canterbury, N. H., 1899. 
79 pp. 

“Morning Star Bible Lessons”, Hollister and Green. Mt. 
Lebanon, N. Y., 1894. 296 pp. 

“ Pearly Gate Bible Lessons ”. Hollister and Green. Mt. Leba- 
non, 1896. 255 pp. 

“Mount Lebanon Cedar Boughs”, Shaker poems. Buffalo, 
1895. 316 pp. 

“ Return of Departed Spirits”. Phila., 1843. 52 pp. 

“Inner Life”, by Wm. Leonard (by inspiration). Mt. Leba- 
non, 1904. 86 pp. 


| Non-Shaker Books] 

“That Unknown Country ”. Springfield, 1889. 943 pp. 

“The True Christian Religion”, by Swedenborg. Phila., 1881. 
1244 pp. 

“ Appeal on Behalf of Swedenborg ”, by Samuel Noble. Lon- 
don, 1886. 516 pp. 

“ Spirit Voices ”, by E. C. Henck. Phila., 1854. 144 pp. 

“The Other Shore ”, by Anna Warner. N. Y., 1872. 208 pp. 

“A Voice of Warning” (Mormon), by P. P. Pratt. London, 
1854. 199 pp. 

“War and Peace”, by Philanthropos. Albany, 1831. 112 pp. 

“Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism ”, by Eugene 
Crowell. (Vol. 2.) N. Y., 1875. 516 pp. 

* Animal Magnetism and Artificial Somnambulism ”, by Count- 
ess de St. Dominique. Boston, 1874. 234 pp. 

“ Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism ”, by D. D. Home. N. Y., 
1879. 483 pp. 

“ Heaven”, by D. L. Moody. Chicago, 1880. 107 pp. 


| Pamphlets and Leaflets. ] 
Seventy in number, treating all matters concerning Shakers, 
doctrinal, historical, biographical, spirit manifestations, etc. 
Eleven relating to Spiritualism, Swedenborgianism, etc. 


VIII. [Manuscript Material] 





“Book of Remembrance” (supposed spirit messages, and in- 
spirational compositions) 1842 to 1867. 106 pp. 

Book recording spirit communications, etc. 1852. 129 pp. 

“A Book of Visions and Divine Manifestations”, by Russel 
Haskell, Enfield, Ct. 1835 to 1841. 123 pp. 

“ Book of the Temple ” (record of dreams and visions), 1843-5. 

93 pp. 
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“Rules and Orders for the Church of Christ’s Appearing”, 
New Lebanon. 121 pp. 

‘Communications expressed by different Sources by Experi- 
enced Spirits”. 1837 to 1864. 76 pp. 

“ Instructions how to Pray” (through instrument Elder G. B. 
Avery. New Lebanon, 1845. 52 pp. 

“ Songs and Sacred Anthems mostly given by Inspiration ”, with 
musical notation. 1840 or earlier. 289 pp. 

300k of Songs, supposed to be inspired, with musical notation. 
1839 to 1849. 198 pp. 

Communications received in New Lebanon, 1839-1841. 116 pp. 

“Divine Inspiration”. Holy Mount, New Lebanon, 1844. 
40 pp. 

Supposed communications from Lafayette, 1842. 27 pp. 

Dreams, etc. 1861. 27 pp. 

“ Roll of Preparatory Warnings”. 1843. 64 pp. 

Various Messages. 1838-9. 57 pp. 

Message from Mother Ann. 1838. 17 pp. 

“A Golden Roll”, written through Father William. 1840. 
58 pp. 

Message to Brother Isaac N. Youngs, about 1842. 21 pp. 

Message to Br. Gideon Kibbee, 1842. 12 pp. 

“Father James’ Word to the Elders”. 1841. 30 pp. 

“Anthem Book” (between the years of 1855 and ’70), with 
music. 176 pp. 

Book of Hymns, with music. 1847 to 1856. 193 pp. 

“Sketches of Meetings” and Manifestations. Watervliet, 
1842-7. 40 pp. 

Also 22 detached briefer manuscripts of similar nature to the 
above, including several drawings (probably automatic). 


The following manuscript volumes are loaned to the Society for 


examination. Like many of the above, they embody records of oc- 
cult experiences of Shakers. 





“ Book of Spirit Voices, or Communications from Departed 
Spirits.” 1843 and subsequently. 193 pp. 

“ A Sacred Record of Messages,” etc., sent to the Elders and 
Individuals in the 2nd Order of the Ch. at New Lebanon. 
1840-41. 336 pp. 

“ Prophetic Revelations”, etc. Given by Inspiration in the 
Church at New Lebanon, 1841. Vol. 2. 342 pp. 

“ South Union Visions ”, So. Union, Ky. 1839. 125 pp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Hand Invisible, edited by E. B. Harrier. International 
Historical Society, Inc., New York, 1917. 614 pp. Price, $1.75. 


The sources of this little book are not given, and even the name 
of the Editor is a pseudonym. Nor is there any prefatory statement 
of the manner in which the book was produced. It has all the ap- 
pearances of being a normal product of some normal mind. There 
is not a hint, except in the title, of its origin in automatism or of the 
conditions under which it was produced. This is a great misfortune. 
Many people think of the work of psychic research, that if it reads 
well it is wonderful; when for the person well acquainted with the 
work this very characteristic creates more doubt and perplexity than 
the confused messages which the lay public takes offense at or 
ridicules. 

The reviewer happens to know all about the production of the 
book. It is selected from the automatic writing of a lady of his 
acquaintance who does the work in her normal state, save for those 
borderland conditions of trance which represent various sensory 
disturbances. She is the wife of a physician whom the reviewer also 
knows well. Both at one time despised this subject. The husband 
was more open-minded and after some contact with the reviewer and 
reading his books came to the conclusion that the subject required 
investigation. His wife held out against it with very strong antagon- 
ism, but to please her husband she was induced to try table tipping 
and succeeded. Then automatic writing followed this more primary 
experiment. In the meantime the husband began to show symptoms 
of hysteria and the development of clairvoyance, and, later, healing 
power, which he has used very successfully in his medical practice. 
The two children also showed sporadic psychic phenomena of a co- 
incidental type. The whole family, in fact, illustrated what might 
be done if proper care and attention were given to the subject. 

There has been much supernormal evidence in the automatic 
writing, but none of this is incorporated in the book, which comprises 
only spiritual suggestions and teaching, and represents the kind of 
thing which the public would devour, if only guaranteed a spirit 
origin. In such work at present, however, the scientific man cannot 
draw the line between subconscious reproduction and foreign in- 
spiration. Those who know the lady well would not suspect her 
capable of such a work. She is certainly incapable of it normally. 
Her husband knows how true this is and recognizes it. She was 
brought up in a liberal religious body, but was not and had not been 
an attendant at church services for a long time prior to the beginning 
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of her psychic work. The thought expressed in the book is very far 
from representing the natural taste and character of the lady. She 
took her religion without half the intelligence displayed in the book 
and had no sectarian or religious enthusiasm or interest whatever. 
You may regard it the work as a subliminal product, tho there is no 
evidence of this. Such evidence as exists, tho not stated in the book, 
is all the other way. Hence, having in view the present statement of 
the mental antecedents and conditions under which it was produced, 
the book has much interest for the student of psychology,—I cannot 
say that it has more. 


The Editor of the book was so pleased with its spiritual character 
that she assumed the trouble and expense of publishing it, with the 
hope that others might be helped by the character of its contents. 
This influence would have been greater if the facts had been told 
about its origin. This sort of thing appeals to very few in this age 
when religious thought is going downward. If the reader can feel 
that it comes from spirits he may have more interest in it. The con- 
tents are inspirational and will prove helpful to all who read for 
contents alone and do not care for source. 


Prophecies and Omens of the Great War. By RALPH SHIRLEY, 
Editor of the Occult Review. William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
London, 1915. 


Whatever severe critics may think or say of prophecies, Mr. Shir- 
ley has done a good thing in collecting the floating predictions that 
have a real or alleged relation to the present war. There is quite a 
variety of them and some of them go back more than a century, one 
of them was printed in 1723, but claims to have been given by a Prior 
who lived in 1240. But the most striking one purports to have 
originated in 1854. It is called the “ Prophecy of Mayence”. The 
date apparently cannot be assured. But another by a writer in the 
London Times purports to have been given to the informant by Herr 
Von Jagow, when he was Embassador in Rome, in 1899. It is in the 
form of a conversation with that diplomat and purports to have been 
made to Prince William of Prussia in 1829. 


3ut we cannot outline the instances here. Readers may secure 
the little volume. The English price is a sixpence, paper cover. Any 
bookseller ought to be able to obtain it. There can be no doubt about 
the meaning and relevance of some of the predictions, but whether 
they are well authenticated as prophecies or have any supernormal 
origin is the question. Unfortunately the most important ones seem 
not to have their origin secured against doubt. People are so ac- 
customed to disregarding prediction, or not to see their possible 
meaning—this being rarely their fault since they are so vague—until 
after the event that they do not obtain record and assured authen- 
ticity. Mr. Shirley has done as well as he could, perhaps, to ascer- 
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tain how much credence can be placed in the narratives as recorded 
documents before the present time. But they all lack the funda- 
mental criterion which science must demand in order to secure pro- 
tection against interpretation after the events. 

Mr. Shirley has called attention to some instances which many 
people would regard as prophecies, but which he rightly regards as 
due to good insight into the probabilities from a knowledge of the 
general character of the peoples concerned and the drift of things in 
general. Readers will observe at once that such instances do some- 
thing to discount the others. But when you look at the details in 
some instances they certainly are not due to insight as suggested. 
But the real difficulty is with the authenticity of the prophecies. Any 
one after the event might well construct the details as they are and 
hence we need to be absolutely assured that the prophecy was re- 
corded before the war. 

Nevertheless, the collective interest in them is considerable, and 
they may awaken sufficient concern to have records made of such 
things in the future, if they occur, and then we can decide whether 
they are predictions or not. If we could be assured about the May- 
ence prophecy its coincidences would be very remarkable. Their 
meaning is clear enough in the record, but we are not sure when it 
was made. The reported conversation with Herr Von Jagow is also 
clear in its meaning, but again he reports it from memory, after the 
event, if it be not invention pure and simple, and may give the in- 
terpretation and not the facts. Besides he gives it second hand and 
the Prince who originally reported it reports it from memory and 
perhaps with interpretation interfused. On the whole, therefore, in 
spite of the interest excited by the narratives, they are not conclusive 
enough for scientific importance. 


The Philosophy of Spiritualism, by Gkorcr W. Kates. Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1916. 235 pp. 


This book will not be of any interest to the scientific man. It is 
not based upon any induction of stated and recorded facts. The 
author has read in general philosophy and depended upon a priori 
assumptions and probably upon some personal experiences which he 
does not mention. The chief characteristic of the book is its evident 
purity of spirit and the desire to have a philosophy. The author has 
a decided sympathy with the religious temperament, tho he evidently 
has no orthodoxy to maintain, at least of the past type. He shows a 
clear conception of the New Testament, of Christ and his relation to 
psychic phenomena in his work and teaching. In that respect he only 
repeats what is coming to be a recognized fact. The book, however, 
will be no help to the sceptic. In that quarter it will be regarded as 
begging all questions. It is the conversion of the scientific man that 


is now important and he cannot be influenced by a philosophy of 
any kind. 











